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OMETHING over 
three years ago there 
was a little story pub- 
lished in SPORTS 
AFIELD illustrating 
the influence and 
power of music. It 
brought to mind an 
incident of early days 
in the sandhill coun- 
try of Northern Ne- 
braska. The story was 
told to me by an old 
ranchman of the Nio- 
brara Valley, as we 
sat on his porch one 
evening and watched 
the reflection of the 
rising moon in the 
swift waters of the 
river. The ranchman 
tough old-timers who 














was one of those 
helped to deliver that country from rat- 


tlesnakes and Indians. His head was 
white with the snows of 70 odd winters ; 
sun, wind and weather had colored his 
face to a dark saddle color and in the 
lines and furrows thereon was graven 
the record of a bitter fight with and tri- 
umph over hardships and privations such 
as only the pioneer in new lands must 
bear. The ranch boasted the ever-pres- 
ent talking machine, and it was after 
listening to several musical numbers that 
the old man was moved to speak of the 
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influence of music upon mankind. I will 
try and tell you the story as it was 
given to me. 

“That talkin’ machine,” said he, “ is 
sure a great comfort to me. I am no 
musician—that is, I’m not up on the 
high-falutin’ selections of the day; but 
I know what I like and I know it does 
me a heap of good. It wouldn’t take us 
very long to drift back to barbarism 
without music. Before we got that ma- 
chine I used to get so all-fired hungry 
for it I could almost listen to those 
blasted drums and tomtoms the Indians 
have over on the Reservation. I guess 
too we are pretty much alike in that 
respect; as old Mother Quinn down the 
river would say, ‘ We are pretty much 
of a muchness.’ I never take a load of 
steers down to Omaha that I don’t hunt 
up the best concert or musical entertain- 
ment going. But I heard some singing 
once, a long time ago, that did more 
than anything else in my life to make me 
want to live like a white man. [I'll tell 
you about it. 

“When I came to this part of the 
country settlers were few and far be- 
tween. I located a claim, built me a sod 
house and prepared to stay. I may as 
well say right here I had been wild an’ 
reckless, and there was a certain com- 
munity back east that was looking for 
me. I came out here to lose myself. I 
was heedless and indifferent, yet deep 
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in my heart I had a desire (as do most 
men) to lead a better life if I could only 
get switched over on the new track. 
Up the river a few miles was a big 
ranch owned by some Chicago men. 
Holding down a claim alone proved slow 
business, so the second year I hired out 
to work on the ranch. They employed 
quite a number of men of the usual sort 
for that day. Rough fellows they were, 
for the most part, but with a world of 
good, sound timber underneath the bark. 
The foreman, Mr. Miller, was as straight 
a man as ever wore boots. He was white 
through an’ through. On one of his 
trips to Chicago with steers Miller 
brought back a man that for a long time 
was a mystery to the rest of us. Shel- 
don was his name—John Sheldon. He 
was a quiet, dignified, unapproachable 
sort of man—hard to get acquainted 
with; you couldn’t scare him out of him- 
self. He never spoke of his past life, 
and, though the foreman seemed to 
know all about him, he always declined 
to give us any information when ques- 
tioned; he said if there was anything 
about his life that Sheldon wanted us to 
know he would probably tell us himself. 
I decided that I wasn’t the only one hid- 
ing out because of a blunder in the past. 
But I didn’t lay it up against him, for 
I thought then and still think that a man 
can make some rank breaks in life and 
live through it an’ be a good citizen. 
Sheldon was always a gentleman; he 
was well-bred an’ showed it. Some of 
the fellows got an idea that he wasn’t 
very well supplied with sand, but they 
changed their minds the day Homely 
Hank, the bully of the country for miles 
around, tried to walk on him and got 
knocked out cold so quickly and scien- 
tifically that he’s been wondering ever 
since how it happened. 

“Sheldon brought a horse with him— 
a real horse that made our cow ponies 
look mighty cheap, and no wonder, for 
in his veins flowed the bluest blood of 
old Kentucky. He was big and power- 
ful with the finish of the real hand-made 
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article—a perfect picture to look upon; 
he was made of steel an’ whalebone and 
had a stride that would break the tough- 
est cow pony’s heart in two hours. 
There was nothing he wouldn't do, or 
try to, for Sheldon. 

“The owners of the OB ranch were 
men of discernment, and, with a view to 
future operations in land an” cattle, in- 
structed Mr. Miller to get all the infor- 
mation possible concerning the country 
about here. So along about the Ist of 
June he took four of us—Billy Banks, 
Joey Hodge, Sheldon and myself—on a 
sort of scouting trip further up the river. 
Looking back at it now I realize what a 
fool thing it was to do; for, while there 
wasn't exactly a state of war between the 
settlers and Indians, the relations were 
strained to the point of sly depredations 
on both sides. Give an Indian a chance 
to lift a scalp an’ not get caught at it 
an’ he’d do it too quick. But we were 
all young and venturesome and the trip 
being dangerous only made it the more 
attractive. A week out we met a troop 
of cavalry scouting around to arrest 
either white or red if necessary, as the 
case might be. The lieutenant warned 
us that there were Indians about and 
advised us to head back toward our own 
range; but you know the average human 
animal is so built that he can’t learn from 
the other fellow’s experience—he must 
go up against it himself; and so long as 
we hadn’t seen any Indians we refused 
to take the lieutenant’s advice to heart. 
We camped near the cavalry that night 
and the next day continued on our way 
up the river. At noon we crossed a little 
stream where we watered the horses; 
then went on perhaps a half-mile to a 
small grove of cottonwoods and camped 
‘for dinner. The day was hot and the 
shade of those skimpy little cottonwoods 
was not to be despised. Nearby was 4 
blowout or “ blowhole,” as they are called 
—a big bowl-shaped excavation scooped 
in the loose sand by the winds. It was 


probably eight rods in diameter and eight 
feet 


deep with gently sloping sides. 
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While Billy rustled us some dinner we 
turned our animals loose and _ started 
them back toward the creek where the 
grass was good. 

“*What is the matter with those 
mules?’ said Sheldon a few minutes 
later, calling attention to our wagon 
team. The two big mules stood with 
heads in air and ears pointed toward the 
mouth of a deep ravine that cut the 
prairie at a right angle with the creek. 
Billy looked up from his cooking. ‘ Say, 
fellers!’ he declared earnestly, ‘ there’s 
Injuns in that gulch; there’s nothin’ else 
on the prairie that would hold a mule’s 
attention like that.’ The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when the mules 
whirled and stampeded, as a big band 
of Indians charged out of the gulch. At 
once they divided—part of them going 
after our horses and the rest making for 
us, yelling and screeching like a thou- 
sand coyotes. 

“*Get your rifles, boys! lively now!’ 
shouted Miller. 

“*No, no!’ yelled Billy; ‘they're ten 
to one. We must get into that blowout. 
Come back here, you idiot!’ (this to me, 
for I was already sprinting for the blow- 
out like a scared yearling) ; ‘ get hold o’ 
that wagon tongue!’ he ordered, as I 
went back; ‘we must run the wagon in 
too. Now then, all together! let ’er 
roll!’ 

“It was only a few rods but the sand 
was deep and the big wagon heavy. _ Be- 
fore we were half-way there the Indians 
began to shoot. There’s not very much 
danger when an Indian is firing from the 
back of a galloping pony, but it was the 
first time I had ever been under fire and 
I didn’t like the sound of the bullets as 
they whined overhead. I never worked 
so hard in my life and the rest of the 
boys weren't loafing any. We got there 
after what seemed an hour to me and the 
wagon plunged down into the hole with 
the Indians 200 yards away. We were 
all in but Joey; he was lying on his face 
where he had fallen, with a_ bullet 
through his lung. We saw him draw 
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himself to his hands and knees, and then 
—right in the face of that screeching 
gang—Billy and the foreman dashed 
back, lifted Joey between them and 
brought him into the hole, while Sheldon, 
cool as an old fighter, had his repeater 
going to cover them. It was the bravest 
act I ever saw and I couldn’t help admir- 
ing it, rattled as I was. I found my 
breath and wits at last and grabbed a 
rifle to help Sheldon. Between us we 
managed to drop a couple of ponies, and, 
seeing we were safe for the time being, 
the Indians hustled to get out of range. 
Poor Joey! he was hard hit. He was 
game, though, and tried to make light 
of it, but we could easily see it was only 
a question of time. We fixed a bed 
under the wagon and made him as com- 
fortable as possible. 

“* Now, ain’t we in a hell of a fix?’ 
remarked Billy, after we had cooled 
down; ‘ the Indians have got our horses, 
and us cooped up here 70 miles from 
nowhere with plenty of grub and not a 
drop of water; and there’s ten of them 
hounds out there to every one of us. 
Boys, we’re in trouble, did you know it? 
but they haven’t got us yet, not by forty 
rows of apple-trees. And while there’s 
life there’s hope, as Jonah said when he 
swallowed the whale.’ It took a good 
deal to make Billy Banks discouraged ; 
he was prairie born and bred and had 
been in several skirmishes with Indians. 
It was the first time for the rest of us, 
so it was only natural that we should 
look to Billy for leadership. The situa- 
tion was serious. The Indians settled 
themselves to wait. Time was no object 
to them and they proposed to get us 
and our belongings with the least pos- 
sible cost to themselves. They went into 
camp at a safe distance between us and 
the creek, thereby shutting us away from 
water. We had no plans for the future; 
we could only wait and see what it would 
bring forth. During the afternoon we 
took turns on guard at the rim of the 
blowhole; the others sought the shade 
of the wagon, for it was hot; the way 
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the June sun beat down into that sandy 
hole was something fierce. Joey’s wound 
soon made him feverish and he suffered 
for water. 

“The Indians made but one demon- 
stration that afternoon and that Billy 
checked single-handed. Our saddles lay 
out by the cottonwoods yet and some 
of the young bucks made a run to get 
away with them; Billy was on guard at 
the time and watched them approach 
without a word to the rest of us. When 
they were within range he climbed out 
of the hole and went after them. Billy 
had a good rifle and he was a crack 
shot and before those astonished young- 
sters could get away he had killed one 
pony and emptied another’s saddle. The 
Indian lay where he fell, stone dead. 
There was no sleep for any of us that 
night. We looked for the Indians to 
come on us at any time. Joey grew 
worse and at times, when delirious, 
begged us for water and talked about 
his home somewhere back East. 

“The next day was one to be remem- 
bered. By 9 o’clock the sun was beat- 
ing down into our hole and the wind 
blowing a gale—a hot, scorching wind 
that swept the fine sand in blinding, 
stinging. clouds; it filled eyes and ears 
and cut the skin; food we had in plenty 
but we were dying for water. Have you 
ever suffered the thirst that kills? It is 
awful. You don’t care to eat—in fact, 
food but adds to the fearful craving for 
water. Your mouth and throat get like 
brass; your tongue swells and makes it 
hard to talk; your muscles shrink till the 
skin seems to stick to the bones. Then 
you begin to see pictures—pictures of 
cool springs in shaded, ferny nooks 
where the water bubbles joyously; pic- 
tures of swiftly running streams where 
the clear water ripples noisily over col- 
ored pebbles, and you have an intense 
desire to throw yourself at full length in 
‘the stream and feel the cool liquid on 
your dry flesh and drink an’ drink an’ 
drink. You can think of nothing but 
water; you can’t get your mind off the 
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subject. 
day. 

“In the afternoon an incident occurred 
that helped somewhat to relieve the 
monotony which at such a time becomes 
almost unbearable. Billy had discovered 
some high-pressure cartridges among his 
effects and was longing for an opportu- 
nity to make use of them. Under cover 
of darkness the night before the Indians 
had managed to secure our saddles and 
some other things—among them our 
water bucket. Now, thinking to tantalize 
us in our misery, they would fill that 
bucket at the creek and ride as near as 
they dared, and, lifting it high in air, 
waste the water in a sparkling stream. 
Billy allowed them to try it a few times, 
when he too took a hand in the game. 
Just as a big Indian was in the act of lift- 
ing the bucket, Billy turned loose with 
his long-range shells. One ball hit the 
bucket, knocking it into kindling wood, 
another killed the pony and four or five 
more fairly set the sand on fire about 
that Indian as he took to his heels to 
get out of range. We laughed in spite 
of our sufferings. It tickled the Indians 
too, for we could hear them yell and 
cheer the runner as he hustled for a 
safer place. But everything comes to 
an end in time—sorrow and misery as 
well as joy—and that dreadful day at 
last passed by. The sun disappeared 
behind a heavy bank of clouds that hung 
over the Bad Lands. As night drew 
near, vivid streaks of lightning split the 
cloud masses and occasional grumblings 
of thunder reached our ears. 

“Joey had been out of his head all 
day, babbling and muttering weakly of 
a hundred things; for the last hour he 
had been quiet and we plainly saw that 
the end was near. He roused up and 
called Mr. Miller by name; the foreman 
hurried to his side and supported him in 
his arms. ‘ Boys,’ said Joey faintly, 
‘can’t you sing something? I’ve got to 
go away an’ I wish you would sing for 
me first.’ We looked at each other in 
silence. What could we sing at such a 


Such a thirst we suffered that 
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time? We knew only rough cowboy 
songs, such as were common then—noth- 
ing fit to sing for a dying man. ‘ Please, 
fellers,’ said Joey, ‘I’m not very partic- 
ular—any of the old songs they used to 
sing at home.’ 

“ Billy looked at me but I shook my 
head. I hadn’t been out very long and 
I suppose he thought I ought to have the 
good old hymns fresh in mind. Sheldon 
was lying on the sand at the rim of the 
blowout. Miller caught his eye and said, 
‘Sing for him, John.’ I had never heard 
Sheldon sing or whistle a note and I 
don’t think any one else had and Miller’s 
request surprised me. Sheldon hesitated, 
looked at the foreman in a queer way 
and then at the rest of us. ‘I know,’ 
said Miller quietly, ‘ but never mind the 
past, John—it’s gone. Sing for Joey.’ 

“The wind had died away and it was 
very still—the stillness before a storm. 
On a knoll, sharply outlined against the 
sky, a coyote regarded us a moment; 
then, lifting his nose with a shrill, chat- 
tering howl, disappeared. Sheldon be- 
gan to sing—softly at first—and his 
voice was unsteady from long silence. 
He sang that old hymn, 


‘Just as I am, without one plea.’ 


Joey straightened up a little, and as he 
listened a contented look stole over his 
face. After the first verse the singer 
got control of his voice and sang with 
more confidence; his tones were rich and 
full of melody. I can’t tell you about it. 
As I said before, ’'m not up in music. 
Since then I’ve heard some very good 
singers but I never had anything take 
hold of my heart as did that man’s sing- 
ing that night on the prairie. The sur- 
roundings, the stillness of the coming 
night, the gathering storm, the presence 
of death—all helped no doubt. And 
when he finished with that verse which 
runs 

‘Just as I am Thou wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve,’ 


the tears were running down more than 
one dirty face, and every man in that 
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Indian-cursed sand hole acknowledged 
the call to a better life and swore to 
live different in the future. 

‘Joey smiled and with a very weak 
hand waved his thanks for the song; 
then closed his eyes. 

“*He’s gone, boys,’ said Miller, and 
laid him gently back on the blankets. 
For a long time no one spoke. At last 
Sheldon rose to his feet and stood facing 
the approaching storm. The continuous 
glare of lightning lighted up his face 
and the thunder furnished a far-off ac- 
companiment while he sang: 

‘Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens, Lord with me abide. 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless— Oh! abide with me!’ 


It was a prayer that found a ready 
echo in every heart. 

“* Boys,’ said Sheldon, when he had 
finished, ‘there’s going to be a heavy 
storm and it will reach us in an hour. 
While it is on the Indians will lie pretty 


close. I noticed their ponies rounded up 
down there a while ago and among them 
is my horse. He’ll never let an Indian 
catch him but if I can manage to get 
anywhere near him he’ll come at my call. 
When the storm breaks I’m going to 
creep out and down towards the horses; 
I think I can call my horse and once on 
his back the Indian don’t live that can 
catch me. I'll find those troopers some- 
where down the river—they’re not 
marching very fast—and bring them 
back. I ought to overhaul them some- 
time tomorrow and get back here by 
the following morning. You can easily 
catch water enough with the wagon-cover 
when it rains to do you till I get back 
with the cavalry. You can stand the 
Indians off a week, for that matter, if 
necessary.’ 

“Tt looked risky for Sheldon, and it 
was; but it was the only show to get out 
of the predicament. The storm came 
with a mighty rush and roar. The wind 
whipped the water to a fine spray that 
drenched us in a minute. But didn’t it 
feel delicious! It seemed as if our bodies 
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absorbed rain-water at every pore. When 
the storm was at its height Sheldon set 
out; he threw a blanket over his head 
and in the flashes of lightning looked for 
all the world like an Indian. He disap- 
peared over a knoll and we saw nothing 
more of him. Somehow we had perfect 
faith in his ability to get through and 
never for a minute felt the slightest 
doubt that he would succeed. 

“The storm must, have raged at least 
two hours before it rolled away to the 
east. In spite of our resolutions to the 
contrary, Miller and I fell asleep and 
only Billy, like the real soldier that he 
was, kept watch through the long night. 
The sun rose clear as a bell and made 
the rain-drops on the wild roses sparkle 
like millions of diamonds. We felt like 
new men. Billy indeed was so fresh and 
game that we had hard work to keep him 
from tackling the Indians single-handed. 
Naturally we speculated much as to Shel- 
don. ‘Don’t you fellers never worry,’ 
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declared Billy; ‘he got away from them 
all right and don’t you never doubt it. 
Why, if the Injuns had captured him, 
don’t you s’pose they’d have let us know 
it the first thing this morning? You 
can bet your life they would have been 
shakin’ his scalp in our faces bright an’ 
early this mornin’. I'll tell you what it 
is—’ 

““ But we never found out what he was 
going to tell, for he was interrupted by 
the clear notes of a cavalry bugle from 
the hills behind us, and we jumped to 
our feet as a troop of the Ninth U. S. 
cavalry burst into view and charged 
gloriously past our blowout and down 
upon the Indian camp. It was the same 
troop we had met down the river two 
days before. After leaving us, the lieu- 
tenant had received word from an up- 
river scout that had caused him to turn 
back our way; and Sheldon had run 
onto them only about three hours’ ride 
distant. 
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experienced an attack of 
Trout Fever? This may be 
a misnomer but I suppose 
you all have had it in a 
WpPy more or less aggravated 
form. When you are taken 

with its severest type, something must be 
done quickly or the patient suffers be- 
yond description. Last August I con- 
tracted this malady to a marked degree 
and without much effort convinced three 
other young fellows that they were also 
suffering from it. So Earl Thomas, Will 
Hicks, Arthur Hayes and the writer de- 
cided upon Aug. 10 as the date for our 
departure from Chinook, Mont., on a 
ten days’ camping and fishing trip to the 
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Bear Paws—hoping to overcome the 
fever in this manner. 

At that time I was temporarily man- 
aging a clothing store during the absence 
of Proprietor Hanan on his vacation. 
Hanan had expected to return by the 
8th or 9th, so we eagerly commenced to 
pick up an outfit. A spring wagon and 
team was secured from an obliging 
rancher. We rolled our beds, packed 
our camp hardware, fishing tackle and 
guns and loaded them with our tent into 
the wagon on the evening of the 8th, 
feeling sure that Hanan would return 
the following day. The 9th came but no 
Mr. Hanan came on the morning train; 
so we hoped for his arrival that evening. 
At last the evening train came in, but 
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our man did not materialize and I am 
sure the party of four fellows which 
slowly “came to” when the train pulled 
out appeared more like having attended 
a. funeral than welcoming a much ex- 
pected friend. I then told the boys they 
must start on the date set, as their time 
was limited. This they reluctantly de- 
cided to do. If Hanan presented himself 
in that time, I was to follow two days 
later by stage, and one of the party would 
meet me at a little post-office called Ada. 
From there it was only a five hours’ 
drive to the camp on Clear Creek. 
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slowly, for my impatience to be in camp 
had gotten the better of me. Finally, at 
noon, the stage arrived at Ada and I 
was disappointed at not finding anyone 
there to meet me. After about an hour’s 
wait, Earl showed up with the team and 
the reception he received resembled that 
accorded the Prodigal Son. “ How’s 
fishing?” I asked. And when he replied, 
“Bully! we'll show you some pound 
trout when we hit camp tonight,’ I 
wanted to enact the Prodigal’s reception 
once again. 

After feeding and resting the horses, 
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BEAVER CREEK. 





With many regrets from the boys and 
a heavy feeling in my heart, I saw them 
start for camp the following morning, 
which was cool and bright—an ideal one 
for travelling. I scarcely remember how 
I passed that day, but next morning Mr. 
Hanan came home. To say that I was 
de-lighted expresses it mildly, and that 
evening found me speculating on how 
many trout would fall victims to my 
appetite on reaching. camp. The next 
morning I took the stage. I'll never for- 
get that 25-mile trip. Never had I 
known a stage to seemingly move so 


we set out on the 15-mile trip to camp, 
arriving at 6 p. m. I never in my life 
was so pleased to see a tent and the wel- 
come I received from Bill and Art was 
a warm one. Immediately we began to 
prepare our re-union feast and when I 
saw those promised pound trout sizzling 
in the pan I was convinced that fishing 
really was “bully.” After our meal 
(principally of trout) was finished we 
began to plan for the balance of the trip, 
deciding to spend another day at Clear 
Creek; then load up the outfit and make 
for Beaver Creek, some 20 miles fur- 
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ther into the mountains. One of our ob- 
jects in moving to Beaver Creek was to 
climb Old Baldy, the King of the Bear 
Paws. The trout there are of the moun- 
tain variety and not so large as the trout 
in Clear Creek, but all we cared for was 
enough to eat and the scenery was wilder 
and more picturesque further in the 
mountains. After completing our plans 
we smoked the pipe of peace around the 
camp-fire and rolled in for the night. 
Right here let me say that if you cannot 
sleep or eat with an appetite or attend to 
your work without having that tired feel- 
ing, make a bee-line for the mountains 
and trout streams and you'll return a 
different man with the weight of several 
years shaken off your shoulders. 

Next morning found us up before the 
sun—bacon, trout, flap-jacks and coffee 
composing our breakfast ; after which we 
were ready for the finny tribe. Bill and 
Art decided to fish down-stream, while 
Earl and I were to go up the creek a 
mile or so and fish back toward camp. 
The trout were biting fine and Earl and 
I soon filled our baskets, returning the 
smaller ones to the creek and saving 
fifteen choice fish for our camp larder. 
We then left the creek and hit the trail 
for camp and on our arrival found Bill 
and Art already there. They had cleaned 
their catch and had preparations for din- 
ner well started. Earl cooked up a pail- 
ful of fish to serve as lunch on our trip 
the next day. That afternoon we loaded 
up most of the outfit and next morning 
set out for Beaver Creek. It was truly 
the day of all days and it would be hard 
to imagine a happier quartette than the 
one which started up Clear Creek that 
August morning. We soon left the well 
traveled road and after going about five 
miles struck a rancher’s place, where we 
obtained the necessary directions for get- 
ting to Beaver Creek, as near Old Baldy 
as possible. About noon we came in 
view of the mountain. It stood a full 


head and shoulders over any other of 
the Bear Paws—a grand sight indeed, 
with its heavily wooded foothills and 
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rock-clad slopes. Very soon we crossed 
Box Elder Creek and here were told to 
strike an old cattle trail, which would 
finally lead into Beaver Creek bottom. 
With much difficulty we located what 
seemed to be the trail and followed it for 
about two miles, but it eventually faded 
out. Seeing that we were swinging too 
far to the south to strike Old Baldy, we 
concluded that we had taken the wrong 
direction, so we retraced our track until 
we again struck Box Elder Creek. After 
taking up a faint wagon trail thought to 
be the one wanted, and following it about 
a half-mile, we struck a ranch. Earl 
went in to find out where we were. He 
had to do some skilful dodging to keep 
from having a portion of his trousers re- 
moved by a sheep dog, whose whole in- 
tent seemed to be that of getting a firm 
hold. He was told to keep the road for 
a quarter of a mile, when the cattle trail 
was struck, and, after climbing almost 
impossible hills, we came to the divide 
and the down grade, which led to Beaver 
Creek. Here we had a better view of 
Old Baldy, and, stopping to rest the 
horses, picked out what seemed the 
easiest point to climb the mountain. The 
west slope appeared to be the best and 
accordingly this route was taken several 
days later. 

Having rested the horses, the descent 
was begun. This was a greater under- 
taking than the climbing; for it took all 
our weight on the wheel spokes besides 
the assistance of the brakes to keep the 
horses from being carried down the in- 
cline. After an hour’s hard work we 
reached the creek bottom and with much 
difficulty succeeded in finding a place 
where a passage could be effected 
through the dense undergrowth. Old 
Baldy was now about a mile away, but 
the creek was small here and it was de- 
cided to go down-stream for a mile or so, 
where the fishing would be better. Soon 
the creek became larger, springs coming 
in every few yards, and ere long an ex- 
cellent camp site was found within a few 
feet of the creek and near an old dead 
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pine which gave us a good supply of dry 
wood. 

At 5 o'clock camp was in order and 
when we had had a bite to eat we started 
out for some trout. The water was as 
clear as crystal and unless the utmost 
care were taken in approaching the creek 
for a cast, no strikes were to be had. 
The water was very rapid in most places, 
as a year or two previous the bottom had 
been washed from hill to hill by a big 
flood and most of the holes had been 
destroyed. The flood I refer to uprooted 
large trees, washed away all the soil and 
had left Beaver Creek almost all rock 
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spot on earth. Shortly Sleep made her 
presence felt and being believers in the 
maxim of Early to bed and early to rise, 
we rolled in—to be soon awakened by 
the soft grey light of dawn. 

Another cool, crisp morning, and after 
a wash in the creek we all felt fit for 
anything. Flap-jacks were in order and 
Earl declared that each fellow would 
have to bake his own cake, claiming he 
had been imposed on by having to 
“flap” for all—due to his superior skill 
in making ’em come right side up. A 
sheet-iron frying pan was used as a grid- 
dle, and as the cakes were made full 
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bottom and boulders. There had also 
been a good road up the creek to Old 
Baldy, but we saw that it would be im- 
possible to go up that way for some time. 
We had good luck fishing and at dusk 
all hands reached camp and prepared an 
excellent supper, with mountain trout as 
the principal item. Soon the moon came 
stealing over the mountains, throwing 
her silvery light through the tree-tops 
into the valley below and making all sorts 
of imaginary things out of old stumps 
and boulders. We sat around the camp- 
fire, smoking and enjoying the perfect 
night and vowing that camp was the best 


size the serious problem of baking lay 
in the. turning. Art and I succeeded in 
getting ours turned somehow without 
mishap; then it was Bill’s turn and the 
fun began. When one side was baked he 
wanted some one to do the flap act for 
him, but all stuck to the proposition, so 
finally he tried it. Up went the cake in 
the air about 3 ft. and hesitatingly began 
to make double somersaults on its way 
back to the pan., It was not long in get- 
ting there either—striking squarely on 
its edge and sinking down into a half- 
baked mass which looked as though it 
had been thrown from a distance of 25 
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ft., the life being all knocked out of it. 
We laughed uproariously at poor Bill. 
But he was game and another attempt 
brought better results. 

Talk about appetites! We certainly had 
"em and some to spare. When finished 
with a meal none of us dared make a 
quick move for fear of “ bustin’ some- 
thin’,”’ as Art said. But we were after 
fish, and as the next day had been se- 
lected for climbing Old Baldy we wanted 
enough trout to lunch on while making 
the ascent. That morning luck was of 
the poorest, due to the day’s being so 
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camp and was catching ‘em as fast as I 
could cast, when Bill came up. He and 
I remained here till long after dark, when 
our baskets were well filled. The moon 
had not yet risen and how Bill and I got 
back to camp over that rock-strewn creek 
bed is a puzzle, for every few feet one or 
the other of us would stumble over an 
old tree or boulder. Just a word here 
about Bill. He was an Easterner, and 
having only come among us that spring 
was naturally a trifle green about the 
ways of the West but as fine a scout as 
ever struck camp. It seemed to me we 
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bright, and all hands reported to camp 
early with the intention of going out 
toward night. In the afternoon the time 
was spent in climbing a small mountain 
back of camp just to get in trim. We 
came across some service berries, had a 
feed and roamed around among the pines 
like a band of Indians, though no doubt 
enjoying it more than they would have 
done. / 

About an hour before dusk we picked 
up the tackle and started. The way the 
trout were striking was a caution. I 
found a good hole about a mile below 


might have a little fun at his expense, so 
I began to tell of wild cats and every 
few rods would pull out a pistol and 
shoot “to drive ‘em away,” as I said. 
When we reached camp Art told of see- 
ing a cat as he came up the creek, so we 
had Bill going some. The horses were 
picketed above camp a few hundred 
vards, and, as they needed a change of 
pasture, Art said he would go up and 
change them if Bill would go along. I 
gave Bill my gun and told Art on the 
side we were going to do a little wild cat 
stunt for Bill’s benefit. When they had 
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gone, Earl and I cut holes in a butter 
can to represent eyes and placed a lighted 
candle in it. This we set in the brush 
about 100 yds. from the tent, alongside 
the trail. Soon Earl and I could hear 
the boys returning and before long Bill 
spied the “eyes” and in a wavering 
voice said to Art: “ What’s that thing 
ahead of us?” “ Wild cat, sure—shoot! ” 
spoke up Art in a frightened tone. Then 
Bill turned loose with the pistol, but 
when the thing failed to move and Art 
bubbled over, he got next to the hoax. 

The next day being set for the ascent, 
we packed up a good pail of lunch and 
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picketed the team. We now stripped to 
climbing weight, taking only our lunch 
and camera, and made the start. For 
perhaps a half-hour we toiled upwards, 
stopping now and then to look down on 
the pine covered slope. So far little 
progress had been made, for it was a con- 
tinual up and down of what might 
be termed foothills, densely covered with 
small pine, with here and there an open 
spot where grass grew knee high. Finally 
we reached the mountain proper and 
here the climbing was exceedingly hard 
and slow. This slope is covered with 
shell rock and is almost devoid of trees— 
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OUR CLEAR CREEK CAMP.——Showing Bill, Art and the Dog. 





“hit the hay” early. Next morning the 
patter of rain on the roof of our tent 
aroused us. The trip was therefore post- 
poned and the day was spent in playing 
cards, telling yarns and smoking. 
Toward night it stopped raining and Bill 
and I tried our luck with the trout, while 
Earl and Art prepared supper. We were 
successful in getting soaking wet and 
came in with few fish but with appetites 
worthy of the name. 

The following morning the sun shone 
brightly and as soon as the grass had 
dried somewhat we hitched up and drove 
to the foot of Old Baldy, where we 


to which fact no doubt Old Baldy owes 
its name. We slipped and slid around 
in this shell rock, stopping now and then 
to get our wind. In the true sense of 
the word we had all the wind necessary 
or unnecessary—it was blowing 50 miles 
an hour. After two hours’ climbing we 
reached the top—to find a monument of 
rocks which presumably had been thrown 
up as a shelter by some one who had 
spent the night up there. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
impressive sight than the view from Old 
Baldy. Fifty miles to the east the Little 
Rockies loomed up through the haze 
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which is usually present in Montana at 
this time of the year. Far to the south, 
dimly outlined against the horizon, could 
be seen the Tetons and Highwoods; 
while far below, amidst the breaks, now 
and then shone a silvery thread—the old 
Missouri. To the west, almost as far as 
the eye could reach, stretched the Bear 
Paws, ending in wide prairies. North of 
us we could dimly make out The Old 
Man on his Back—the name given to 
three buttes which lie some 20 miles 
across the Canadian border. Nearer 
could be discovered the Milk River Val- 
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dry, as the climbing had been warm work 
and we were a thirsty crowd anyhow. 
The team was now hitched up and 
driven to camp, where we rested the bal- 
ance of the day, deciding in the mean- 
time to make a 16-mile trip over the 
mountain to Birch Creek. The follow- 
ing morning we broke camp, but how we 
got out of Beaver Creek bottom and 
over the mountain I can’t begin to state; 
but I vividly remember that at times it 
took the combined efforts of the four of 
us to keep the wagon from overturning 
and sledding down the steep slopes over 

















“It required some skillful balancing at times.’’ 





ley and the foothills stretching up to the 
Bear Paws. After having our lunch and 
carving our autographs on rocks and pine 
sticks, we started the descent, which was 
quickly made, though it required some 
skilful balancing at times to keep our 
feet. On the way down we dislodged 
several large boulders which went rum- 
bling and crashing down the mountain 
till they met some obstruction and broke 
into hundreds of pieces. There is no 


water on the west slope of Old Baldy 
and when we came across a small spring 
at the bottom we threatened to drink it 





which we traveled. There was no road— 
only an old cattle trail—but by making 
wide détours we got over the mountain 
and reached the head of Birch Creek. 

I had been told that all the trout in 
this creek had been killed the year pre- 
vious on account of its going dry in July 
and August, but it did not seem possible 
to us that the trout could be all gone, so 
we went on down-stream some 7 miles 
and encamped. Here in previous years 
the fishing had been excellent, some very 
large trout being taken. Birch Creek 
is an ideal trout stream—great deep 
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holes shaded by birch and box elder, 
with here and there a heavy riffle—typi- 
cal of all mountain streams. But try as 
hard as we might, not a single strike or 
rise could we get, and I doubt very much 
if there is a trout in this stream, which a 
few years before had been one of the 
finest fishing grounds in the Bear Paws. 
Ranchers say they used to scoop out the 
trout with pails and pitchforks from the 
holes; but finally these too dried up and 
the fish died. The future of Birch Creek 
as a fishing grounds is doubtful on ac- 
count of the distance from the railroad— 
it being a question as to whether or not 
fry could be brought so great a distance. 

Thoroughly disappointed with these 
conditions, we broke camp next morning 
with the intention of returning to Clear 
Creek for a couple of days before start- 
ing home. It took most of the day to 
reach Clear Creek and we pitched our 
tent about two miles above the first camp. 
I had brought along a zinc-lined grub 
box and our intention was to fill this with 
trout for the people at home who were so 
unfortunate as to have only common beef- 
steak. That night we made a good catch. 
We carefully cleaned and packed them 
nicely in grass. Our intention was to 
fish the rest of the next day and then hit 
the trail for home, so every one wanted 
to make a big catch. 

Morning found us up bright and early 
and by noon Bill and I were so loaded 
down with trout that we returned to 
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Twilight. 
A forest shrouded lake; 


The soothing, greyish gloom of evening-fall; 
Deep, elfin shadows of dream-haunted trees— 
Sweet, sombre solitude. 
Mid moist leaf odors, creeping through the woods, 
Rise indolent, thought-laden wreaths of smoke— 
Lifting, wraith-like, into the dusk, 
And filling all the silence. 
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camp—only to find that we had almost 
lost our Happy Home. A herd of range 
steers had run on to our tent, and smell- 
ing the salt, for which they were very { 
eager, had appropriated the grub-stake. 
On our arrival the entire herd were en- 
camped on or around the tent, which was 
pulled down. Everything save our 
canned goods and one solitary package of 
pancake flour had either been eaten or 
stamped into the ground. As the herd 
stampeded down the creek, one old roan 
steer carried what was left of our bacon. 
I presume he is still in some secluded spot 
licking the salt out of it. 

Earl and Art came in later and when 
they saw how the “cyclone ” had hit us 
thought it a good idea to start for home. 
First we cooked some trout and made 
flap-jacks from the package of flour the 
steers had so considerately overlooked. 
We then packed up the outfit and about 
2 p. m. started on our 4o-mile trip. 
Everything went along smoothly until it 
began to grow dark. We then expe- i 
rienced great difficulty in keeping the 
road, for the team persisted in taking to ! 
the prairie. Finally Earl rigged up a 
headlight with the lantern and then we 
got along nicely—reaching town about 
10 o'clock that night, tired and hungry 1 
but happy, with the “ fever ” only abated, 
not cured. 

I fear—yes, I hope, the spell will strike 
the Jolly Four again before long. 







Tuos. H. Uzzett. 















CROCODILE SHOOTING ON THE GANGES. 


By W. R GILBERT. 


Se *ser ee E started from Cawnpore 
WAY one bright February morn- 
Ne Yj ing, a party of four guns, 
swede in a little flat-bottomed na- 
tive boat which just held 
our camp chairs, guns, rifles 
and ammunition, and last, 
but not least a tiffin basket and drinks. 
The sunken ends of the boat were 
monopolised by four particularly un- 
savory natives and their impedimenta, 
which included various odds and ends 
of rope to tie up the muggers we hoped 
to get. An Indian crocodile is, after 
one’s first week in the country, invariably 
known as a mugger, a term which is ex- 
pressive as well as short—a double ad- 
vantage in a hot land. I had seen a fair 
number during the three months I was 
in Cawnpore, for my bungalow was right 
on the river bank, close by the famous 
Massacre Ghat, and when the river got 
low enough for sand banks to appear 
these ungainly brutes would lie on them 
for hours, sleeping in the warm sun- 
shine. So closely do they approximate 
to the dull grey color of the river mud, 
and so motionless do they lie, that it is 
often extremely difficult to make them 
out. 

Our plan of campaign was to float 25 
miles down the Ganges with the morning 
tide, and, having sent a ticca-ghari (four- 
wheeled cab) on by road to Nazafgarh, 
to return in it at night—leaving the boat 
to be towed back next morning with any 
muggers we were lucky enough to get. 
A motionless progress is a sine qua non, 
for the basking crocodiles are less som- 
nolent than they look and the noise of 
oars would at once send them back into 
the water and then—Good-bye to the 
Sahib’s chance of getting one. 

We embarked on our quaint craft 





about 8 a. m., with a chilly breeze blow- 
ing little ripples and waves on the un- 
usually smooth old Ganges. It was an 
exquisite scene. On our left the steps of 
Massacre Ghat came down into the 
water, crowned with the same little tem- 
ple and the same pepul tree that watched 
the tragedy of 1857. Here and there on 
the high river bank were dotted pictur- 
esque bungalows, with their gay little 
gardens giving piquancy to the view, and 
the gaudy bougainvilleas blending har- 
moniously with the new spring coats of 
the beautiful old trees and an occasional 
gold mohur in rich and wonderful bloom. 
An army of dhobies were at work busily 
banging one’s best shirts on stones, but 
their cheery faces and quaint songs 
seemed part of an harmonious whole on 
this lovely morning and one almost for- 
gave the holes in last week’s wash! Far- 
ther along on a sandy reach some scantily 
clothed men were diving for turtles. We 
watched them bring up three huge ones 
—not, however, without much expostu- 
lation from the turtles. The opposite 
bank of the Ganges is a low-lying sandy 
stretch, leading inland to the richly 
wooded and fertile country of Oudah, 
teeming with game of all kinds. 

We drifted lazily down, keeping close 
to the bank and shivering audibly. In- 
dian chilliness has peculiarly penetrating 
qualities and in no other country can we 
feel colder. However, by the time we 
reached Jajamau, 3 miles from our start- 
ing point, we were ready to throw off 
any superfluous clothing and hopefully 
inspect the high cliffs inhabited by hun- 
dreds of blue-rocks. We were not dis- 
appointed. Pop! pop! pop! went the 
guns and down fluttered 7 portly little 
birds and away hurried the survivors. It 
is always well to take both gun and rifle 
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on one of these river trips and have a 
shot at anything that comes along. 

As far as Jajamau the river is kept 
fairly clean by the municipal authorities 
and one only occasionally collides with 
a corpse making its way to Calcutta! 
But the bank from here was rather a 
ghastly sight—a veritable valley of dry 
bones. In one spot quite a hundred 
- skulls must have been piled upon each 
other, having drifted into a little back- 
water. Skeletons in various stages of 
dilapidation strewed the sand and over 
them pie dogs, jackals and vultures wage 
a never-ending warfare. 

Still, on we drift but without seeing 
any muggers. Probably the cold wind 
was the cause of this, for the crocodile 
is very paticular about temperatures and 
on a chilly day prefers to remain below. 
It was not much consolation to bring 
down a wild duck but a flight of geese 
gave some excitement. Each one of us 
had a shot as they flew overhead and a 
second shot as they circled back, and 
almost certainly many were hit—yet only 
one young one badly enough to come 
down. Later on we came across at least 
100 walking about on the sand-bank and 
for the fun of it tried a rifle shot, but 
again no success. 

It was nearly 2 p. m. when a joyous 
Hus-s-s-s-h! came from our senior man, 
and on a small sand-bank just in front 
we saw what looked like five logs. Care- 
fully the boat was guided towards them, 
not a sound disturbing the stillness—in 
fact we were almost too careful to 
breathe. Getting as near as we dared, 
two of us took aim and fired simul- 
taneously. In the twinkle of an eye the 
whole lot seemed to turn and plunge 
down into the water—but no, a big one 
was left behind, angrily opening and 
shutting his formidable mouth but un- 
able to move. A second bullet soon fin- 
ished him off. I managed to secure a 
small one just as it was entering the 
water. Unless mortally wounded, the 
brutes get away into the water, even with 
a bullet in them, and are impossible to 
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recover—though many come up again, 
to die on the bank. When badly wounded 
they throw up their heads with a rapid 
movement and invariably make straight 
for the water. The noiseless rapidity 
with which such an awkward-looking 
mass can turn and dodge into the water 
is little short of marvelous. Their most 
vulnerable spot is at the side of the neck; 
bullets make very little impression else- 
where. When hit they give vent to 
blood-curdling cries, too nearly human to 
be pleasant. Our two victims were both 
gavials (the long-nosed species) which 
predominate in this part of the Ganges. 
They are supposed not to be so fond of 
“humans” for dinner as their blunt- 
nosed brethren but their stomachs when 
opened almost invariably contain bangles 
and anklets and an occasional undigested 
baby. Our big one measured 12 ft. and 
the smaller one 4 ft.; they were both 
hauled into the boat and we proceeded 
on our way, much uplifted, as the 
Scotchman among us observed. 

By this time even the boatmen were 
craving for bloodshed, and it was one of 
them who pointed out with a confidential 
nudge a distant bank with suggestive 
black splodges on it—about 25, I should 
think, lying on the far side. Oh! the ex- 
citement of that passage up the creek; 
the sinking at heart when two muggers 
dropped into the water! We felt sure 
we were seen but apparently not, for the 
rest remained quiet, and in a few mo- 
ments we were near enough to take aim 
and lucky enough to secure 2 more—of 
14 ft. and ro ft. Then the inner man 
clamored loudly for tiffin and we found 
an ideal little place on a high bank, with 
lots of nice trees for shade. While clam- 
bering up to it I noticed what looked like 
the hulk of a ship 400 yds. away. It 
turned out to be a monster crocodile; it 
must, without exaggeration, have been 27 
or 28 ft. long and in its close vicinity 
were 6 small muggers, looking like a 
body guard. I was afterwards told by 
an old Cawnpore resident that they actu- 
ally act as such—giving warning to any 
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approaching danger to their over-lord. 
Laboriously I covered the sandy distance 
between us and was getting my rifle 
ready, when Lo and behold! he suddenly 
disappeared, in company with his satel- 
lites. 

After lunch and a smoke we started off 
once more, in the warm calm of a per- 
fect late afternoon. No longer were the 
muggers kept indoors by a cool breeze; 
on the contrary, they were lured out by 
the sunshine and from 4 to 6 p. m. we 
must have seen quite 80—most of them 
too far away for a shot; they also 
seemed more alert than earlier in the day 
and showed an exceedingly great mod- 
esty on our approach. We only got 2 
more but one supplied a fair amount of 
excitement. I was practically certain 
mine was mortally wounded but he was 
very near the water and managed to get 
in. I offered a reward to the boatman if 
he would go in and recover my trophy 
but he was still in mourning for his ma- 
ternal uncle, recently eaten by one, and 
did not care for the job. The water was 
about 6 ft. deep and I could prod the 
mugger with the end of the oar; so, in 
spite of protests, I dived in after him 
and found as I had expected that he was 
dead. It was no easy task to haul the 
ungainly mass up into the boat nor was 
I a pleasant object when I followed him, 
soaked to the skin; however, I had my 
mugger! Our last was a veritable baby, 
peacefully sleeping on a ledge of rock 
some way out of the water; his innocent 
look almost saved him but a vision of 
him stuffed for a bracket was too tempt- 
ing, so, while still dreaming, he was 
transported to the crocodiles’ Valhalla. 

Sunset colorings and evening sounds 
were transforming the river and its sandy 
shores into a poem. Floating lazily down 
we could watch tall cranes and graceful 
fishing birds, circling flights of wild 
geese, forming and reforming their mass 
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in mathematical precision, Braminy ducks 
uttering their peculiar characteristic cry 
and all the other denizens of an Indian 
river bank. The scene was extremely 
fascinating, with a weird beauty not seen 
elsewhere. The fast sinking sun sent out 
gorgeous shafts of light which the sand 
reflected back in exquisite colorings; 
then Nature breathed a happy Good- 
night! and in a few moments silence had 
succeeded the twitterings and cawings— 
a silence broken at intervals by jackals 
and pie dogs, uttering their eternal pro- 
test to Peace. As if to prove how lovely 
night can be, a brilliant moon flooded 
the country with soft, silvery light— 
making a Fairyland of sand-banks and 
river. 

We reached Nazafgarh about 8:30 
p. m. and after walking a mile of sand 
found our gharia waiting for us in the 


courtyard of a sort of old farmhouse’ 


which had played an interesting part in 
the Mutiny days. We boiled a kettle 
over a bonfire in the yard and most thor- 
oughly enjoyed our smoky tea. With 
some little difficulty we packed ourselves 
and our guns into the limited space at 
our disposal and then we peacefully slept, 
oblivious to bad roads and all other dis- 
comforts, until a little before midnight 
when we found ourselves back in Cawn- 
pore—our Jehu reminding us, after the 
manner of his kind, that he was a “ very 
poor man.” 

The crocodiles were towed back by the 
boat next morning and had to be at once 
skinned; only the skin of the under part 
is any good for tanning purposes, the 
back being too tough and coarse, and it 
takes about 5 muggers to make a small 
dressing bag. The smaller skins can be 
made up into cigar and cigarette cases, 
purses, belts, shoes and .a variety of 
things but commercially they are not 
nearly so valuable as the big ones. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


In the north half of the western 206 
_miles of New Mexico is a plateau of 
high lands, crowned by lofty peaks and 
ranges of irregular mountains, which is 
now known as the Jemez Plateau. It 
is about 65 miles east and west, by 100 
north and south, and from its great roof- 
like water-shed flow in all directions the 
smaller streams that feed the San Juan 
and Gila and Salt Rivers, flowing to the 
Pacific, and the Rio Grande and tribu- 
taries, draining to the Gulf of Mexico. 
When this part of the original Chaos 
had begun to quit smoking and to be- 
have itself, it was a vast extent of lava 
and scoria, over which the cyclones of 
primitive creation whirled the ashes of 


smouldering volcanic energies ; from that 


time to this is a part of eternity. As 
in time rain fell, and snow, upon the 
arid waste, little streams crept down the 
long, dry slopes, towards the far-off seas, 
and in more unnumbered years of time, 
or spaces of eternity, they furrowed upon 
the upland plains little channels of their 
own, as best they could, wearing them 
deeper as the countless seasons came with 
frost and rain, and growing floods, until 
over all the flanks of the watershed 
cafions were cut in the solid rock and in 
their walls were caves where the softer 
materials had fallen away. 

After this came man. After the rivers 
had provided alluvial fields for his scanty 
crops and sustenance for the animals 
over which he assumed dominion or 
which he worshiped as his deities; after 
trees had covered the hills, and fishes 
were in the streams; after caves were 
provided into which he could creep for 
shelter and security, he came with empty 
hands, but strong and above all other 
creatures fit for enduring toil. 

Whence and when he came no other 


man need guess; he dug in the tufa and 
breccia with implements of stone, and 
became a cave dweller; he mixed the 
mud about him and fashioned his sun- 
dried bricks, and became an architect; 
he sorted from the unlimited supplies of 
rock along the Gila the material for tow- 
ers and houses of stone, plastered with 
mortar of sufficient strength for his pur- 
poses. The Cliff Dweller and the Cave 
Dweller were intrenched in the cafions 
and vertical escarpments or upon the in- 
accessible potreros of the outer edges 
of the watersheds, while their women dug 
in the alluvium with crooked sticks, and 
cultivated beans and corn and squashes, 
or gleaned wild onions and herbs and 
reeds, or willow twigs and grasses for 
their basket work. He had no scrap of 
gold or silver, iron or brass, or other 
metal; but from furs and hair and cot- 
ton and fibrous plants he made garments, 
and from the clay, the pottery that still 
is found in graves and shrines. 

The fierce ancestors of the Apaches 
and the Utes and other hunters of men 
came often to the brink of the Cafion 
of the Colorado and the walled-in floods 
of the Rio Grande, and turned away for 
easier game. Sometimes, perhaps, they 
skirted the chasms of the Dolores and 
swept over the Mesa Verde, to scalp the 
unaware and to peer down at the tiny 
houses in the cafion walls; but the men 
of the caves and cliffs lived on and 
thrived—moving, as they became more 
powerful and secure, into the broader 
fields of the lower levels and leaving be- 
hind them empty houses and undese- 
crated shrines. 

Within 30 miles of Espafiola, N. M., 
and 50 miles of Santa Fé are the ruins 
of thousands of ancient dwellings of 
these men. Some of them were occu- 
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pied when their brethren were named 
Los Caballeros (The Gentlemen) by the 
Conquistadores of ancient Spain; that 
was 250 years ago, and the history of 
the mesa pueblos and the cliff houses 
overlooking the Valley of the Rio Grande 
is lost in the vague traditionary lore of 
the present inhabitants. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that the Taos and the 
Hopi and the Zufii Indians are not of the 
lineage of those who may be termed the 
Troglodytes of the New World, and 
whose homes we are now considering ; 
who lived as many of the present age, 
under like natural conditions, inhabit 
caves and holes in the wadys of Arabia 
or the cinder hills of Mexico. 

As the traveler moves slowly along 
the route of the “ Chile” division of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry., he can see 
from the windows of his car a valley 
filled with pueblo houses and may even 
catch a glimpse of the adobe habitations 
of Taos; and, climbing out and away 
from the river’s bed, he can see the steep 
escarpments and snowy peaks of the 
Jemez Plateau. Its outlines are softened 
by distance and what was the dwelling- 
place of a great community of pre-his- 
toric men seems only a notch on the high 
horizon in the west. In another article, 
in this number of Sports AFIELD, Mr. 
Auld has given an account of a short 
trip along the eastern part of the plateau, 
relying upon the excellent photographs 
by Mr. Standley to describe the objects 
of interest along the trail. 

The Jemez Plateau is almost wholly 
under supervision of the Rangers of the 
U. S. Government; and, except upon 
patented lands, all researches among 
Cliff ruins and caves must be conducted 
under their regulations. 

One of Mr. Standley’s pictures shows 
the walls of the Frijoles Cafion, with 
the openings into the cave-dwellings and 
holes in the stone that once served to 
hold the ends of timbers used in the 
platforms in front of the entrances. In 
this picture it may be seen that below 
the lower row of holes the walls of the 
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cafion are smooth and have been plas- 
tered; upon this level the houses used 
the wall of the cafion as their back wall, 
the rest of the buildings being built of 
adobe or of stone; the roofs of these 
lower houses served as a platform for 
the caves above, reached by a stone stair- 
way at the right; and above these a third 

row of dwellings existed. 

In Bulletin 32 of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Edgar L. Hewett has shown the 
probable appearance of the Tshirege 
cliff-dwellers, and as they were in a lo- 
cation such as we see in the picture of 
the nearby Frijoles Cafion, Mr. Hewett’s 
restoration of the Tshirege dwellings will 
give a very clear idea of the former con- 
dition of the Frijole buildings and cliff- 
houses. 

Explanatory notes have been made to 
afford a clearer idea of the meaning of 
each picture illustrating Mr. Auld’s arti- 
cle, and at some future time Sports 
AFIELD will have more to say about the 
country of the Cliff Dwellers, believing 
the subject of interest to all who enjoy 
life in the out-of-the-way places of the 
world. 

To an American the pre-historic ruins 
of his own land should always be a sub- 
ject worthy of consideration, and the 
comparative ease with which the deserted 
inhabitations of the Jemez Plateau may 
be visited should attract many travelers. 
Along the line of the Wilderness Road, 
or the old highways of Pennsylvania, 
we come upon crumbled chimneys of 
forsaken homes, around which still bloom 
the roses planted by forgotten hands; 
the robins sing in the struggling and 
shabby apple-trees that are eloquent of 
vanished dreams; they break in spring 
into fitful mists of flowers, like the 
mourning bride whose lover never comes, 
who decks herself upon each sad anni- 
versary in the treasured finery of her 
wedding day. But the feet of men have 


turned to other ways, and only those 
who sleep in the nameless mounds be- 
side the ancient trail are there inhabiting. 

And when, upon opening a burial 
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mound of the unknown men who lived precious crystals, amulets, and lavish of- 
their lives upon the cliffs and in the ferings of treasured pottery, we may as 




















TIMBERED MESA ON JEMEZ PLATEAU. 





caves of the New Mexico and Arizona fitly stand with uncovered heads as when 
watersheds, we come upon the prayer-_ we read the inscriptions of ancient Egypt 
sticks and arrowheads, the beads and _ in the gloomy halls of Thebes. In this 
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lone grave, where the metate with its 
grinding stone lies with the crumbled 
bones of the woman whose work was 
done so long ago, we are perhaps in 
the presence of a memorial of a love 
that would shame the heart entangle- 
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ments of today. It is at such a shrine 
we may contemplate the evanescence of 
later shrines, and in the mouldering 
traces of a valiant race find lessons fit 
to make us better men. 


A VACATION AMONG THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


By CHARLES H. AULD. 


[WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. L. STANDLEY.] 


EPTEMBER 18, 1907, found the 
S writer at Espafiola, New Mexico, 
in company with J. A. Jeancon and 
Harry L. Standley—all three of us hav- 
ing just arrived from Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where we resided. We had de- 
cided upon Espafiola as a starting point 
for a long anticipated trip into the almost 
inaccessible region of the Cliff Dwellers, 
lying south and west of this point. We 
were having considerable trouble in se- 
curing a guide; for, even among the In- 
dians, very few knew the trail through 
this section of the country known as 
Pajarito Park, and the few we found who 
did know it were so superstitious in re- 
gard to visiting certain places we wished 
to see that they absolutely refused to ac- 
company us. 

After spending the whole afternoon in 
the Indian village of Santa Clara in a 
vain attempt to get a guide, we were a 
down-hearted trio as we trudged the 
lonely two miles back to Espajiola; for 
we had planned for months to visit this 
region and we knew we would lose a lot 
of time trying to follow the little used 
trail without a reliable guide—and time 
was precious. But our long faces sud- 
denly brightened; for when we reached 
Espafiola we found that Prof. Edgar L. 
Hewett, Director of American Archz- 
ology, had arrived in the town during the 
day, and we knew if there is one man 
who knows the homes of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers thoroughly, that man is Professor 
Hewett. When we had told him our 


troubles, he very kindly planned our trip 
and made us a rough map of the route, 
showing where we would find water, so 
that we would not have to make a dry 
camp during the whole journey. As he 
was through his field work for the sea- 
son, he also turned over to us his guide— 
an intelligent Indian from San Ildefonso, 
named Juan Gonzales. 

By noon the following day we had laid 
in enough supplies for the trip and had 
started for San Ildefonso, about 8 miles 
away, where we were to pick up our 
guide and secure saddle-horses and pack 
burros. That night we camped in the 
village, and by 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing we were on the trail that was to take 
us through that wonderful country so 
little known to white men and where 
hundreds of years ago lived the thriving 
race of people we know by name as the 
Cliff Dwellers. 

Following a well-made wagon road on 
the east bank of the Rio Grande, we 
continued in a southerly direction until 
about I p. m., when we crossed the river, 
and after a hasty lunch took the trail 
leading directly west. Here we started 
to climb out of the Rio Grande Valley, 
and after many weary miles of hard 
climbing we at last reached the top of the 
mesa. From this point we looked back 
into the valley, where thousands of feet 
below us the river appeared as a silver 
streak, winding in and out among the 
foot-hills. 

Proceeding westward over the top of 


























the mesa, we soon reached Pajarito 
Cafion and the group of ruins known by 
the same name. On the north side of 
this cafion is an almost perpendicular cliff 
where hundreds of rooms have been hewn 
out of the solid rock. We decided to 
make our camp for the night here, as 
water was near at hand, and while our 
Indian—Juan—was unloading the packs 
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be found there. Our examination of this 
ruin was rather hurried, as the rain, 
which had started an hour before, drove 
us to the shelter of our cave camp, as it 
was now coming down pretty hard. On 
our way back to camp we shot a pair of 
cottontail rabbits, which we prepared for 
breakfast next morning. 

Upon reaching camp we found that 
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IN FRIJOLES CANYON. 





and hobbling the horses and burros and 
turning them out, we swung our cameras 
over our shoulders, and, taking our rifles, 
descended into the cafion on a tour of 
inspection. 

After wandering through the cave 
rooms for an hour or so, we climbed to 
the top of the mesa to examine the large 
Pueblo ruin our guide told us was to 


Juan had everything under shelter and 
we proceeded to prepare a supper of 
bacon, beans, bread and coffee. As we 
were all pretty well worn out from our 
first hard day in the saddle, we were 
very soon rolled in our blankets in one 
of the ancient rooms that had probably 
not been used as a bed chamber for many 
centuries. 
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The next morning we saddled up 
bright and early and started on a ten- 
mile trip to visit the groups of ruins 
known as Navakwi and Tsankawi—the 
former being the first ones reached. This 
small, but interesting group of Cavate 
lodges derives its name from the Nava 
or Cavate hunting traps. These hunting 
traps are large holes made in the solid 
rock about 4 ft. in diameter and from 8 
to 12 ft. deep. They are usually made at 
the head of a natural trail from the 
cafion to the top of the mesa. These 
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the rooms, with stone casings and lintel. 
Usually the entrance to the rooms is 
simply a hole without any trimmings. At 
several places in the Navakwi group of 
ruins the face of the cliff resembles a 
huge skull—the eye cavities being en- 
trances to rooms. 

After hastily going through these 
ruins, we proceeded to the Tsankawi 
ruins, a few miles north of Navakwi, 
This large Pueblo ruin is situated on 
the top of a high mesa. There seems to 
be only one point at which this mesa can 








CAVE DWELLINGS AND OLD STONE STEPS AT NAVAKWI RUINS. 





holes are covered with small boughs and 
leaves, and the animal, in climbing from 
the cafion to the mesa, naturally walks 
on the frail covering, which at once gives 
way and the animal is precipitated into 
the trap. These traps, although made by 
the Cliff Dwellers many centuries ago, 
are sometimes used by the Indians of the 
present day. 

One of the things to be seen at Nava- 
kwi that is different from most of the 
ruins is a well-made entrance to one of 





be ascended; and one of the most won- 
derful things we saw on the whole trip 
was the trail leading from the cafion 
below to the great communal house on 
top. This trail led over the solid rock 
and in some places was worn as deep as 
12 and 14 inches. Think of how many 
hundreds—yea, thousands—of mocca- 
sined feet and how many centuries were 
required to wear the trail in this man- 
ner! As the trail neared the top of the 
mesa, many rocks containing pictographs 
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were encountered—the picture writing 
of this forgotten people. 
' From the top of the mesa a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country is 
to be had. For miles in every direction 
the view is unobstructed. I have en- 
joyed the magnificent views from the 
summit of Pike’s Peak and the Conti- 
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try that so few white men have ever 
seen. 

But our time was limited; and after 
hurriedly climbing around through this 
long-deserted Pueblo ruin, we _ started 
back to our camp in Pajarito Cafion, and 
on the way managed to kill a few rab- 
bits to break the monotony of bacon. 








SAVED BY HIS EARS. 





nental Divide; but nowhere have I vis- 
ited a place where the outlook was so 
sublimely grand as from the top of the 
Tsankawi Mesa. I felt that if I should 
see no more to interest me on the trip, 
I would be well repaid for my long 
journey by having the privilege of stand- 
ing on this mesa and seeing this coun- 


It was now nearly noon, and after a 
hasty lunch we made ready our pack 
animals and started on a long, hard jour- 
ney over one of the rockiest trails that 
it has ever been my luck to encounter. 
Our destination was the far-famed Rito 
de los Frijoles (Brook of the Beans), 
the largest of all the villages of caves. 
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As we descended from the mesa into 
the cafion, the trail became steeper and 
rockier, until it seemed as if we should 
never get our horses and burros down. 
But burros can go anywhere and our 
Indian ponies were trained for such 
work. A tenderfoot horse would have 
broken its legs, in this country, the first 
day out. 

As we were nearing the bottom of 
Frijoles Cafion an amusing incident hap- 
pened. The tail strap on one of the pack- 
burros broke; and as we were descend- 








Skull of Cliff Dweller, showing Artificial Flatten- 
ing of Posterior Part—common but not 
universal amomg these people. 


Photo by Dr. W. W. ARNOLD, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





ing an unusually steep place, the whole 
pack, weighing perhaps 100 pounds, 
slipped down on its neck. If it had not 
been for its big ears the load would un- 
doubtedly have gone over his head. The 
burro presented a very comical appear- 
ance, and Mr. Standley caught him with 
his camera when we reached a level place 
in the trail. 

It was nearly dark when we at last 
made camp at a very pretty spot in Fri- 
joles Cafion at the foot of a 300-foot 
cliff, in close proximity to a number of 
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large cave rooms that were to serve as 
our bed-rooms for two nights. We were 
all very much fatigued from our day’s 
journey, but after a sumptuous repast 
of fried rabbit, flap-jacks, fried potatoes, 
coffee and canned peaches, we were very 
much refreshed. 

After cutting a number of pine boughs 
for bedding and arranging our blankets 
ready to turn in, we sat around our huge 
camp-fire, spun yarns, smoked our pipes 
and enjoyed life as one only can enjoy 
it away from the rush and noise of civili- 
zation. How few of us know the feel- 
ing of freedom and the many pleasures 
of an outdoor life! Never have I felt 
so happy and contented as I did that 
night, sitting before our fire of blazing 
and crackling pifion logs, in the far- 
away cafion of the Rito de los Frijoles. 

The following morning was spent in 
exploring the hundreds of cave rooms in 
this cafion. For two miles or more the 
walls of the cafion were literally honey- 
combed with these cave dwellings—some- 
times just a single room and sometimes 
three or four rooms connected. 

Although the general character of 
these ruins is the same as those we had 
previously visited, they were none the 
less interesting. The rooms are on an 
average about 8 by Io feet, and usually 
just high enough to allow a man to stand 
upright, although occasionally we found 
some of them much larger—especially 
the Estufas or Council Chambers. The 
room in which we made our camp was 
one of the latter and was circular, per- 
haps about 20 feet in diameter; but as 
a general thing the shape of these rooms 
is rectangular. 

The floors of the rooms are finished 
with a hard plaster which extends up on 
the walls about three feet—making a sort 
of dado on all sides. In one place we 
could count twelve different layers of 
this plaster, showing that the dwellings 
must have been occupied a long time. 
Above the plaster was the bare rock, 
much blackened by the smoke from the 
fireplaces. The fireplaces were usually 
next to the entrances and the only egress 

















for the smoke was through this door- 
way. 

The entrances were as a rule small— 
some measuring only about 2 by 3 feet. 
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seen, in which the supports for this bal- 
cony were placed. In other places we 
noted single rooms high up on the cliff, 
in apparently inaccessible places, and no 














THE OLD TSANKAWI TRAIL.—This trail, passing through a cleft in the rocks, leads to the 


The path has been worn down by the moccasined feet of former inhabitants. 





At some places these cave rooms are 
one above the other to the height of 
three “ stories.” The upper rooms were 
evidently entered from a sort of balcony, 
as long rows of small holes could be 


evidence remained to show how the occu- 
pants used to reach their homes. 

We climbed around through these 
ruins until about noon and just as we 
were about to start back to camp I heard 
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a shout from Mr. Jeancon, who was in 
the lead. In stepping from a rock to 
the ground he had put his foot down 
about three inches from a very large 
rattlesnake that was lying stretched out, 
taking its daily sun-bath. Before the 
snake could coil to strike, Mr. Standley, 
who was only slightly in the rear, had 
put a bullet through its head, which 
would have sufficed; but he was so ex- 
cited that he continued to pump lead 
into it as fast as he could handle the 
action of the small-caliber repeating rifle 
which he held in his hands. I picked 
up the snake and carried it to camp and 
its skin now has a prominent place ‘on 
the wall of my den. It measures 5 ft. 
11 inches in length and g inches in cir- 
cumference. 

When we arrived in camp we found 
that Juan had dinner ready and we im- 
mediately “ got busy.” As the weather 
was extremely hot this day, we decided 
to rest the balance of the afternoon and 
continue our explorations the next morn- 
ing. After dinner we sat around in the 
shade, and, although we would not reach 
a post-office for several days, employed 
our time in writing letters to our wives 
‘and sweethearts. That is, some of us 
wrote to our wives, and some to our 
sweethearts. I don’t think any one fel- 
low wrote to both. We also skinned our 
snake and filled it up with sand and put 
it away to dry. After lying around until 
about 4 o’clock we all went to the brook 
and refreshed ourselves with a delicious 
bath. After which we took the rifles and 
tried for a couple of rabbits but were 
unsuccessful; so we had to fall back on 
our “salt horse.” We turned in shortly 
after supper and were soon asleep— 
dreaming of Cliff Dwellers, rattlesnakes, 
etc. 

We were out bright and early the next 
morning and explored the ruins above 
our camp that we had not visited the 
day before. About 10 o’clock we broke 


camp; bade Adios to the Rito de los 
Frijoles and were soon on the trail to 
the Stone Lions of Potrero de las Vacas. 
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These stone idols or fetiches are situated 
on a high mesa, some 10 or 12 miles 
from our former camp and are life-size 
images of two mountain lions, carved 
from the solid rock that forms the top 
of the mesa. They are much corroded 
and weather-worn but still retain their 
general shape. Although carved by the 
Cliff Dwellers many centuries ago, the 
Indians from Cochiti have surrounded 
them with a rough stone wall; and to 
this day, before a big hunt, they wor- 
ship at this shrine and at night dance 
a wild measure which no white man has 
ever heard. Not far from the stone 
lions, on top of the same mesa, is the 
ruin of a large Pueblo, known as The 
House of a Thousand Rooms. As it 
was getting late in the afternoon, we 
hurriedly examined this ruin and pro- 
ceeded on our journey, as we wanted to 
reach Colorado Cajion before making 
camp for the night—this being the near- 
est place where water was to be obtained. 

It was after dark when we made camp, 
and after turning our horses and burros 
out to graze, all hands got busy in the 
culinary department and we soon had 
supper ready. In this altitude (about 
8,000 ft.), although the days are hot, the 


nights are cold, and we did not have 


the advantage of a cave room to sleep 
in this night, but rolled in our blankets 
around the fire, and, as we were all dead 
tired, soon fell asleep. The next day 
was to be our last among the cliff ruins 
in this section, as we expected to reach 
the Indian town of Cochiti in the after- 
noon. We got an early start and in a 
few hours reached the Cueva Pintada 
(Painted Cave). . This cave is another 
shrine formerly used by the Cliff Dwell- 
ers and appears as a large bowl set on 
edge, about 50 feet from the ground, on 
the face of a high cliff. The cave takes 
its name from the pictographs painted 
in red all around its walls. The only 
way ‘to enter this cave is by means of 
small hand-and-foot holes cut in the cliff, 
and at first it seemed impossible for us 
to get into it with our camera. But we 
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finally managed it by one man climbing 
up with a rope, by which we pulled the 
cameras up and the balance of us climbed 


after. We only tarried long enough to 
get a half-dozen photographs. About 3 
in the afternoon we reached Cochiti, 


where we camped for the night. 
The next day we struck out for the 
railroad, which we reached about noon 
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at Thornton, 38 miles from Albuquerque, 
on the main line of the Santa Fé. 

This ended our never-to-be-forgotten 
journey in the Land of the Cliff Dwellers 
—although before we reached home we 
visited a number of Indian towns and 
witnessed the great annual dance and 
fiesta of the Taos Indians at the Pueblo 
of that name. 
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WE BOTH A-FISHING GO. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


I. 


When the tags are on the alders, 
And you hear the bull-frog crew; 
When the soft winds come in ripples 
Up and down the old bayou; 
And the star-flowers of the river 
In its twinkling surface glow— 
Why, then my little mistress 
And her dog a-fishing go. 


ii. 


The mallard plashes softly 
In the shadows of the bank; 
The muskrat makes its toilet 
Where the reeds are green and dank; 
The blackbird flaunts the sunlight 
With the flaming of his wing, 
And the hosts of all the woodland 
In a choir enraptured sing. 


IIl. 


Perch, or carp, or crappies, 
Bullheads, pike, or bass— 
They are all the same to Foxy, 
In the sunshine on the grass; 
For I never eat the creatures, 
Though I sometimes dig for bait, 
And I'd rather go a-fishing 
Than to watch the alley gate. 


IV. 


Some days we take our lunch along— 
Oh, what delicious bones! 

I never’d be a city dog 
For all the mistress owns. 

A ribbon may be fine to wear 
In a blue-blood canine show, 

But all the world seems hers and mine 
When we a-fishing go! 
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CRAWFISH ISLAND. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


HET CLAWBONNY rolled his 
trousers up with an air of deter- 
mination and eyed a short string of 

rail fence on Crawfish Island just ahead, 
round which Crawfish Creek lazily di- 
vided itself in its desultory journey 
through the Crawfish Bottoms. Then he 
waded across. Poss nervously followed 
—omitting, however, the same care re- 
garding his own ragged breeches. 

“Does you reckon dey’ll try ter stop 
us?” he asked, as they arrived at the 
fence in question. 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” quoth 
Chet, seizing a rail, after an ireful glance 
at the house of Squire Childers on the 
opposite ridge beyond the bank of the 
stream. “Pa says we must move it, 
and —” 

“ Dar comes Ozzy Childers and dat ar 
Jim Rose right now. I’se gwine ter 
leeb hyar, Chet.” 

“You stay right here, Poss. They 
won't hurt you. Didn't I ride Oz Chil- 
ders, Injun hug—best two out of three 
last day of school? ” 

Chet, having carried his rail ten paces 
over on the Childers side of Crawfish 
Island, carefully laid it down as he 
finished speaking. When he returned for 
another, one of the new arrivals picked 
up the rail Chet had just put down and 
coolly started back with it. The two met 
midway, each with a rail in hand. Poss, 
meanwhile, had retired to a safe distance, 
while Jim Rose looked neutrally on. 

“Put down that rail, Oz Childers,” 
said Chet, resting his own burden on one 
hip. 

“You put 
Clawbonny! ” 

““No—I won't!” 

“ Neither will I!” 

“T say, you fellers,” 


yours down first, Chet 


said Jim Rose, 


“that ain’t the way. Put ’em down to- 
gether.” 

Each—eyeing the other—slowly 
squatted, laid his rail upon Mother Earth, 
then cautiously rose up again. 

“Them rails are my pa’s,” said Oscar 
presently. 

“What'd he move ’em over on our 
land for, then?” 

Chet doubled one fist and worked his 
arm vigorously, as if to see whether his 
muscles were in good order. 

“°Tain't your land! ” 

“T say it is!” 

“T say it ain't!’ And Oz glanced sly- 
ly round for a convenient stone. 

“ Oz Childers—if I was to say you lied 
—” Chet paused, as if in search of some 
dire possibility, when Oscar exclaimed: 
“You lie, anyhow, and I’m just what 
can whip it outen you!” 

In an instant each boy was apparently 
smelling of the other’s fist, held daintily 
under his disdaining nose. Poss jumped 
up excitedly. “O Lordy!” he cried — 
“ hit’s gwine ter come now — shore!” 

Jim Rose placed himself at a con- 
venient point of observation and ob- 
served, seemingly to the empty air: “ I'll 
bet a nickle Oz hits him first.” 

“My pa fought a dooel once,” said 
Oscar, withdrawing his own fist about an 
inch. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Chet, slightly un- 
clenching his own digits—‘ that’s noth- 
in’. My pa went to war and he—he lost 
his leg.” 

“What of that?” returned Oscar. 
“My pa hit his man and he’s got his 
pistol yet.” 

“ He can’t get about to use it, though. 
He can’t do nothin’ but set on your front 
porch and raar and scold.” 

Both boys had lowered their arms by 
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now, yet glared defiance at each other 
from their eyes. Jim was struck sud- 
denly by an idea. 

“Look here, you fellers,” he said; 
“this won’t do. If you must fight, fight 
sorter like gentlemen. Cap’ Clawbonny 
is a gentleman, if he hain’t got but one 
leg, and so is the Squire, if he has got 
rheumatiz so bad he can’t walk. Say we 
have a dooel, boys?” 

“A real one—with guns and things?” 
queried Oscar, dubiously. 

“With anything that'll fire,” replied 
Jim. “It ain’t goin’ to hurt much.” 

“Poss,” said Chet resolutely, “ you 
run over and get my old muskit.” 

Poss shook himself timorously, but de- 
clined to move. 

“ No—that ain’t the way to do,” said 
Jim. “You must step up and shake 
hands on it. Then you must have some 
seconds and be over here before sunrise 
tomorrow with your weapons and such.” 

“ Must we up and fire—Smack! Bang! 


right at each other—me at Oz and him at 
me?” asked Chet. 


> 


“Of course,” returned Jim with great 
complacency. “ What do big men fight 
dooels for I’d like to know? Then, if one 
of you gets killed dead, everybody is 
sorry and says, What a brave boy! Then 
the feller that ain’t hurt, he feels awful 
bad and awful proud and everybody 
sorter fraid of him. There’s lots of fun 
in a real up and down dooel, boys.” 

“Seems like I wouldn’t want to get 
killed—plum dead,” said Oscar doubt- 
fully. 

“ Look here,” cried Jim, striking an at- 
titude—“you fellers ain’t afraid, are 
you?” 

“Not much we ain’t!” exclaimed Chet 
irritably. “Oz Childers, your pa and 
mine have been to law and they can’t 
get about to fight. That strip of land 
here is our’n and you know it. A friend 
of mine—that’s right, ain’t it, Jim ?—will 
see your friend and settle things for us. 
I just dare you to meet me here tomor- 
row before sun-up.” 

Oz hesitated. He remembered that 
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his father’s cumbersome old pistol was 
liable to “snap ” and also had a habit of 
flying back like the leg of an unruly 
mule. Jim Rose again came to the 
rescue. “ Look here, Oz,” said he, “ you 
must say yes and look mad and shake 
hands on it with Chet. Me and Brother 
Tom ’ll be seconds for you both and fix 
up everything.” 

Thus adjured, Oscar rigidly held out 
his hand and endeavored to scowl. Chet 
responded similarly ; then both fell back, 
apparently much relieved. 

“T’ll send Tom over to your house, 
Chet,” said Jim, “and I'll go ‘long with 
Oz. ’Member—not a word to nobody— 
or they’ll have a consterbul or do some- 
thin’ we don’t want. You two fellers 
must just loaf around, like tomorrow was 
Christmas and you ‘lowed to get your 
stockin’s full and didn’t know it. That’s 
the way gentlemen do.” 

Poss, from a distance, saw Oscar and 
Jim return to the other side of Crawfish 
Creek, while Chet came back alone. 

“An’ yo’ didn’t fight, atter all?” he 
asked; then, answering himself, “I 
didn’t much ‘low you would, kase 

“ Shut your mouth, nigger !” returned 
Chet. “ We'll go home now. Then you 
get down my old musket and clean her 
up and I'll mould some bullets.” 

“What all dat for?” Poss held up 
one foot and scratched it anxiously. 

“Tf you ever tell, I'll just wear you 
out; but if you don’t, Poss—I—TI’ll—you 
may tote the gun over there—that is, if 
Tom will let you.” 

“ Yes—dass all right; but—what you 
all gwine ter do?” 

Chet looked at Poss sagaciously ; then, 
stiffening one leg, he craned his neck for- 
ward and in a loud whisper said: ‘“ Me 
and Oz are goin’ to have a dooel—a real 
stand-up dooel—that’s all!” 

“De Heab’nly Kingdom! what kin’ er 
game is dat?—anyt’ing like runnin’ rab- 
bits?” 

Ignoring such pitiful ignorance, Chet 
waded across the creek and marched 
homeward in disdainful silence. 
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“ A juel!” said Poss to himself as he 
slowly followed; “I yain’t gwine ter tell 
—oh,no. But I cain’t ’sider *zachly what 
dat boy mean. I b'leeb I'll up ’nd ast 
de Cap’n er Miss Kate a li'l sumpin’ "bout 
dat ar juel. Dat ain't tellin’ ‘em, I 
reckon.” 


* * *k * * * 


Jim Rose soon left Oscar to his own 
reflections and hastened home to acquaint 
his brother Tom of the part assigned him 
in the coming fray and also to arrange 
a little scheme of his own. The Rose 
family were from the North and had 
settled in the Crawfish Bottoms only a 
year or so before. ‘ They didn’t much 
want to fight—that way,” he said to Tom, 
who, like himself, laughed at the idea of 
a duel, though disposed to encourage the 
plan proposed “ just for the fun of the 
thing.” 

“ You fixed it up, though, didn’t you?” 
inquired the last. 


“Of course, and you've got to take 
charge of Chet. We won't put in no bul- 
lets, but we'll make ‘em think we did. 
Then we'll pace off the ground and stand 
‘em up and let em bang away.” 

“Fancy two of us fellers up North 


settling a row in that way! Why, it 
would tickle the very crows in the field.” 
And Tom exploded in a fit of laughter, 
wherein Jim joined ; then said: “ Yes, but 
it used to be the square thing down here, 
so they all say. These fellers hain’t got 
the sense to see no difference. Chet’s 
got a heavy old musket that kicks like a 
steer. Cram her full of powder, Tom, 
with a tight wad on top. [I'll fix up Oz 
with his pa’s pistol—or something.” 

The two lads separated, and during 
that day furtive but direful preparations 
were made on either side of Crawfish 
Creek, while the two principals lurked 
uneasily about, thinking alternately of 
glory and the direful possibilities ahead. 
Meanwhile Poss, feeling the itch of 
knowledge unsatisfied, sought a chance 
to ask Miss Kate, the Captain’s wife, 
what a “ juel” was. 
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“What put that into your head?” 
said Miss Kate sharply. 

“Oh! nuthin’. Me ’nd Chet—dat is— 
he ’nd me—we—” Poss paused and 
shivered. Was he about to betray the 
all-important secret ? 

“You go,” ordered his mistress, “ and 
fetch in another turn of wood for the sit- 
ting room.” 

“Yas’m; but ain't hit—sorter sumpin’ 
er orrer like fightin’? ”’ 

“Bless the boy—yes! It’s the way 
gentlemen used to'fight each other, with 
pistols and so on. There !—bring in the 
wood and don’t bother.” 

But this episode set Miss Kate to re- 
flecting. Poss was usually the most un- 
inquisitive of darkies. Somebody must 
have put the idea into his head, but it was 
ridiculous to suppose that it meant any- 
thing. Yet when, later on, she saw Chet 
firing at a mark in the pasture beyond the 
horse lot, and Tom Rose reloading the 
ancient musket that had rested over the 
back-hall door ever since Lee’s surrender 
(except during an occasional rabbit 
hunt), this vague curiosity was strength- 
ened. 

The gun was heavy and Poss had been 
utilized, much against his will, as a 
“rest” by placing him upon hands and 
knees with the long barrel across his 
shrinking spinal column. After the 
shooting was over and while the two 
boys remained mysteriously secluded at 
the stable, she recalled Poss to her pres- 
ence. ‘* What are the boys up to, Poss?” 
she asked, hanging a skein of stocking 
yarn over his outstretched hands, while 
she began winding the same into a ball. 

“ Massy, Miss Kate! I dunno.” 

“Yes, you do. 
hunting tonight? ”’ 

“ Yas’m—dat is—I—” Poss dropped 
one end of the skein; then caught it up 
blunderingly. ‘‘ Hit sho’ly mus’ be dey 
is gwine.” 

“Look here, (Miss Kate 
frowned severely); “I hear that Chet 
and Oscar Childers nearly fought over 
on the island this morning. Now, what 


Are they going coon 


Poss,” 
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is all this talk about a duel, I hear?” 
Miss Kate had really heard nothing ex- 
cept the seemingly irrelevant query of 
Poss, yet she was too shrewd to say so. 
Poss seemed absolutely terrified. Had 


not the boys threatened to fairly skin 
him alive if he betrayed their secret? 
And now, here was Miss Kate drawing 
it from him much as a dentist pulls a 
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’nd I won't,” he panted. “I'll dess hide 
out twell night; den I'll slip back in de 
kitchen and git a snack and kile up in 
de stable loft twell mornin’. Den hit’ll 
all come off. Ef Chet gits a hole plum 
thoo him mid all dish yer fixin’ ’nd 
fussin’, I cain’t holp it—shore!” Thus 
he remained in great distress, while the 
day wore slowly away. Miss Kate final- 
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“A pause—an awful pause to two of the boys——ensued.” 





refractory tooth. “I dunno—lI cain’t 
tell,” he blubbered. “Dar hain’t nuthin’ 
ez I knows on—’cep’n—'cep’n—” 
Suddenly he threw down the yarn and 
ran from the house as though pursued 
by fiends. Down through the back lot 
into the cow-lane that led to the briar 
patch in the lower meadow, he flew and 
hid himself from sight. “I cain’t tell— 


ly imparted her vague suspicions that 
something was wrong with the boys to 
her husband. The Captain pshawed in- 
credulously, yet stumped about a good 
deal, and privately resolved to keep his 
weather eye open. 

Over at Squire Childers’ an ancient 
horse pistol, fully 2 feet long, was sur- 
reptitiously filched from the Squire’s old 
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chest, and with lead, powder, caps and a 
bullet mould, stealthily conveyed to a great 
straw stack behind a ridge at some dis- 
tance from the house. Two boys—one 
jovial and reassuring, the other dubious 
and backward—surveyed the implements 
of war. Jim then started a fire and pro- 
ceeded to mould some bullets. “A dozen 
ll be enough,” said he. “Eight for prac- 
tice and four for the dooel. You won't 
be apt to fire more’n three or four times, 
Oz.” 

“T can’t get this old tube out,” com- 
plained Oscar, throwing down the wea- 
pon. “I’m afraid it'll snap less we put 
anew one in. Hang it, Jim! I don’t care 
much if she doesn’t fire.” 

“That won’t do. Ain’t you a South- 
erner ? Didn’t your pa lift that other 
man out of his tracks with that very 
pistol?” 

“Tt was new then,” returned Oscar 
gloomily. “She might bust now and— 
hit out anyway.” 

Jim smothered a laugh, for it was his 
cue as well as Tom’s to keep the courage 
of their principals screwed to the stick- 
ing point. “‘ What if she does?” he ex- 
claimed. “If you get hurt won’t every 
one brag on you? Jimminy! s’pose we 
all have to hide out for a while, and the 
Sheriff and everybody a-huntin’ for us. 
I don’t know of a boy where I come from 
as would have all that nerve in him. Your 
pa would be mighty proud of you too, I 
reckon.” But these Pharisaic counsels 
hardly affected Oscar’s drooping spirits. 
Sounds of firing from the Clawbonny 
demesnes were now heard. 

“ There’s Chet a-practicing now. Let’s 
get to work Oz—try the old tube first.” 

Jim loaded up with the air of an ex- 
pert, dextrously split the cap to make it 
fit and selected a white spot on an ad- 
jacent fence post for a mark. Then he 
stepped off 15 paces and handed the 
weapon to Oscar, who received it gin- 
gerly. “When you get hammer and sight 
both in line, Oz—let her drive.” 

“Mebbe she'll kick,” quoth Oscar, 
“and then— ” 
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“ Ain’t you a nice fellow to fight a 
dooel !”’ said Jim sarcastically. “I don’t 
much believe your pa killed a man, any- 
how.” 

“You don’t! Mebbe you think I can’t 
hit that spot.” Oscar swung the pistol 
about recklessly—so recklessly indeed 
that the time-worn trigger snapped. There 
was a heavy explosion. Oz dropped the 
weapon hurriedly, while the ball sped 
onward through the hat brim of a colored 
man who, at that instant, hove in sight 
over the ridge nearby. 

“Hain’t dat nice work now !” cried 
the negro, jerking off his hat and sur- 
veying it ruefully. “Ef I don’t up ’nd 
tell de Squire ob dish yer, den my name 
ain’t Scipio—dass all.” With that he 
turned and departed in high dudgeon, 
leaving the boys somewhat disconcerted. 
Jim picked up the smoking pistol. 
“Guess I must have put in too much 
powder,” he remarked. 

“Look here, Jim, I’m sorter sick of 
this dooel,” said Oscar. “ The old thing 
might go off too soon. I don’t believe I 
want to practice any more, anyhow.” 

“ Well, we'll lie low for a while till 
your pa gets to bed. Chet ain’t no shot, 
nohow. I saw him miss a rabbit and it 
a-settin’ plum still. But this dooel has 
got to be fit. Don’t all your big men 
fight em, when they get too mad to apol- 
ergize? You ain’t going back on your 
family, nor on Oz Childers, I reckon.” 
Jim’s martial mien and words were en- 
couraging. He seemed at once so breezy, 
valorous and good-humored, that Oscar’s 
oozing courage began to revive and his 
backbone to resume something of its nor- 
mal stiffness. 

The usual morning fog that swaddled 
the Crawfish Bottoms hung closely over 
the little island; for the sun had not yet 
risen, though the eastern hills were silver 
rimmed by the waxing glow that succeeds 
the dawn. The moist air was still and 
the long grass hung limp and glistening 
with dew. In the canebrake, thrush and 


mocking-bird kept up a sweet rivalry of 
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welcome to the new-born day while 
searching for the early worm. Suddenly, 
amid the stillness of leaves, came a plash- 
ing of water on either side of Crawfish 
Island. Then the embryo duellists, with 
their seconds, climbed up the opposite 
banks and approached each other slowly 
—not unlike two hostile skirmish lines 
feeling their way forward. Then Poss 
appeared lurkingly, some distance to the 
rear. Tom Rose had charge of Chet’s 
war-worn musket and also a formidable 
looking shot pouch and powder horn. 
Jim, similarly accoutered, bore the 
Squire’s redoubtable pistol over one arm, 
much as an inexperienced father—fore- 
seeing squalls—might carry a baby. 

“Halt!” said Jim. ‘“ Now you two 
step up and shake hands over that fence. 
That’s what you fell out about, you know. 
Then you must drop back and look 
knives and buckshot at each other— 
that’s the way they all do.” 

Chet and Oscar walked up and shook 
hands over the top rail; then stood gaz- 
ing awkwardly at sky and earth, while 
the two seconds retired to load up the 
weapons and consult. Poss—looking 
quite dejected—had ‘ hunkered” down 
upon a large cypress stump at a safe dis- 
tance away and watched the proceedings 
anxiously. 

“T say, Chet,” said Oscar sadly, 
“ where are you going to aim?” 

“Why, at you—I reckon.” 

“Yes; but what part of me? 
to have a leg shot off.” 

“Tl tell you, Oz.” (Chet’s manner 
grew confiding.) “ We're in for it—you 
and me is. Your pa and mine’ll just 
about kill us if we don’t fight now and 
I reckon they’ll wear us out afterwards 
if we do. I’m goin’ to hit you a plum 
deadener—right ‘tween the eyes. Where 
you goin’ t’ hit me?” 

“T don’t know. Pa’s pistol kicks. I 
expect I’d better aim for your stomick— 
that’s the biggest mark. But I say, 
Chet—if I fall” (Oz here felt something 
like a tear in his right eye), “won’t you 
—won’t you feel sorter bad?” 


I’d hate 
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“T never thought of that,” replied Chet 


reflectively. “ We've had heaps of fun 
together. “Member how we ran away 
last fall and played hull-gull a whole day 
on this very island?” 

“Yes, and there’s the very stump 
where we dug out that ground-hog. I say, 
Chet—what about this dooel, anyhow?” 

“ If we hadn’t gone so far, we—” Chet 
hesitated ; then looked suddenly up. “I 
say, Oz, you might apolergize and then— 
mebbe I'll overlook it all.” 

“ No—you must say first.” Oz looked 
wildly around; in his mind was a whirl 
of anxious inquiry. “ Look here—per- 
haps now if we both apolergized—” 

“This won’t do,” cried Jim, as he and 
Tom returned with weapons loaded and 
the preliminaries arranged. “If you fel- 
lers want to talk, you must talk through 
Tom and me.” 

Both principals sheepishly drew back. 
The two seconds exchanged furtive 
winks; then, assuming airs of tremen- 
dous importance, proceeded to place their 
men. 

“How am I goin’ to hold her up?” 
asked Chet, alluding to his weapon’s 
weight and length. 

“Call your nigger here,’ said Tom, 
and Poss was forthwith summoned. Poss 
always acted upon impulse and impulse 
now caused him to beat a hasty retreat 
across the creek, whence he was soon 
heard calling unintelligently, though for 
what purpose none there then knew. 

“You'll have to throw her up and fire, 
anyhow—when we give the word,” quoth 
the second of Chet decisively: 

Oscar was already at his own stand, his 
legs suspiciously trembling and his face 
a shade paler than usual. 

“T say,” said he to Jim, who now drew 
forth a soiled piece of toweling in lieu of 
a handkerchief; “s’posen she goes off 
too soon, or s’posen she snaps?” 

“Let her snap and try her again. 
That’s the way gentlemen do. They 
don’t care—mebbe Chet’s gun won’t go 
off, neither.” 

Having placed their principals, Tom 
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and Jim took positions midway and at a 
safe distance on either side. Jim risked 
another wink or two and Tom’s mouth 
twitched suspiciously, but otherwise each 
seemed fully impressed with the sup- 
posed gravity of the situation. Chet 
spread his legs far apart and held his 
musket muzzle downward, ready for a 
grand heave upward at the word; while 
Oscar stood sidling, his cumbersome pis- 
tol in one hand and his face a picture of 
irresolution and doubt. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Jim, holding up 
the rag of a towel, “are you both 
ready?” 

Chet gritted his teeth and gave a pre- 
liminary heave at his gun. Oscar drew 
in his breath as if to still further flatten 
himself. 

“T'll count One—Two—Three,” con- 
tinued Jim judicially ; “and when I say 
Three, [’ll drop this rag here—then you 
fellers blaze away.” 

A pause—an awful pause to two of the 
boys—ensued. Then excited voices and 
a splashing of water on either side of 
the island were heard. Chet and Oscar 
looked around, but Jim’s martial tones 
recalled them with a shiver: 

“Git ready, gentlemen. 
Two !—” 

The voices grew louder; then Captain 
Clawbonny, aided by two stout field 
hands, appeared over the bank on one 
side, stumping, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing. On the other rose the small form 
and lean visage of Squire Childers, borne 
upon Scip’s broad shoulders—both of 
them scarcely less excited and eager. Jim, 
however, was equal to the situation ; for, 
without turning his head, he yelled: 

“Junee !” 

Then dropped the towel. 

Neither Chet nor Oscar ever knew ex- 
actly how or when they fired, but two 
tremendous explosions occurred. Chet 
fell backward and lay there with his gun 
at an obtuse angle across his body, his 
eyes tightly closed. He was firmly con- 
vinced that he was either dead or, at 
least, mortally wounded. The Squire’s 
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One ! — 
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pistol, flying upward, raised a knot like a 
pigeon’s egg over Oscar’s right eye. He 
turned and fled, half blinded, but was 
cornered in a panel of the fence, where 
he stumbled and fell. Jim, choking with 
laughter, pulled him to a sitting posture. 
“ D-d-did the ball go clean through?” 
he moaned, feeling of his head with both 
hands. 

“ Ball? shucks!” exclaimed that val- 
orous second. “ There wern’t no ball, Oz. 
Me and Tom put up a game on you and 
Chet. But I guess we must have used too 
much powder. Here comes your pa and 
Cap Clawbonny—just a-raarin’. We'll all 
catch it now.” 

““What’s all this about?” roared the 
Captain, stumping over to where Chet 
still lay, breathing heavily. “ My boy— 
my poor boy! I believe he’s murdered!” 
Here he shook his fist at the Squire, who, 
from Scip’s shoulders, was staring and 
stuttering wildly, impotently. 

“ He’s all right, Captain,” cried Tom, 
seizing Chet by the hand and raising him 
up. “I expect, though, the old gun must 
have kicked pretty hard.” 

Chet opened his eyes and sat there, 
blinking. 

“W-where did you say I was hit? 
he asked, but no one answered. Then, 
seeing his father bending over him and 
Tom nearly dying with suppressed laugh- 
ter, he threw the musket from him and 
scrambled to his feet. Jim now ap- 
proached, leading Oscar, one of whose 
eyes was nearly closed. 

“Gentlemen,” said this irrepressible 
youngster, “ you've fit well and you've 
both whipped. Here’s the Squire and 
the Captain come to see you shake hands 
and make friends.” 

Seeing the ludicrous turn of affairs, 
the Captain’s fear changed to anger, and 
he ordered one of his negroes to “ fetch 
him a hickory’; then collared Chet be- 
fore he could escape. 

“So!” foamed the Squire to Oscar’ 
(when assured of the safety of that 
young duellist), “this is what you've 
been up to, is it? Stealing my pistol, 
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too, and trying to blow the top of Scipio’s 
head off. You come with me, sir! I'll 
give you a lesson in duelling when we get 
home !” Then, to Captain Clawbonny, 
“Tf you think, sir, that two foolish boys 
can settle our dispute in this criminal 
way, you really have less penetration than 
I supposed.” 

“ Do as you please with your own son,” 
replied the Captain tartly. “Mine will 
get a thrashing. As for the land and 
fence—well—there’s some law in the land 
yet—thank goodness!” 

But while the elders quarreled, Jim 
Rose whispered to his brother. “I say, 
we've had our fun. Let’s you and I get 
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out of this before the whole place gets 
too hot.” 

Tom assented and they slunk quietly 
away, nor stood at all upon the order of 
their going. Then, peering from the 
thick canebrake nearby, they saw each 
whilom duellist ignominiously following 
an irate parent homeward, with an at- 
tendant darky bearing off the arms and 
accoutrements of war. As the last one 
disappeared, Jim stepped forth, shook his 
fist at the retiring belligerents, and, with 
head set gamely to one side, exclaimed: 
“T ain’t much on dooels myself, but if 
any more of these fellers down here 
wants to fight, I reckon they'll let Jim 
Rose alone.” 


FOR TROUT. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


OUR true lover of the Gentle Art is 
ever a gentleman. Beware of the 
disdainful individual who says with 

a curling lip, “I never use worms. I am 
a fly fisherman.” Your true disciple of 
gentle Sir Izaak, who is never a bigot, 
realizes that worm fishing with proper 
tackle is as legitimate and sportsmanlike 
as fly fishing. Indeed, worm fishing is 
but a step in the evolution of the fly 
fisherman. Then why look down on the 
A B C stage? Rather place in the 
hands of the worm fisher correct tackle 
and teach him that it is not all of angling 
to “yank out’’ the fish, but that to play 
the fish, giving it every chance for its 
life, constitutes true sportsmanship. 


BAIT FISHING. 


Any forms of life upon which trout 
feed may be used as bait—chief of which 
are worms and minnows; but as the 


method of procedure is about the same, © 


I will confine myself to worm fishing. 
The outfit of the worm fisher should 
not materially differ from that of the fly 
fisherman. By all means use a fly rod 
and of not more than 6 or 7 ounces in 
weight. Get the best rod you can afford. 


A good hand-made rod will cost from 
$15 to $40 and you can pay more if you 
wish to. There is one firm that puts out 
a really excellent rod for the modest sum 
of $6.00—a rod that will render good 
service and stand considerable abuse. 
However, let me repeat what I said a 
moment ago: Get the best rod your 
pocket-book and idea of economy will 
allow. <A rod with plenty of action— 
one that bends evenly from the hand- 
grasp to the tip—is what you want. 

The reel is not the important part of 
the fisherman’s outfit. I do not like the 
single-action reel for bait or fly fishing. 
A well balanced double multiplying reel 
is by all odds the best. -A good reel of 
standard make can be secured for a 
modest sum, but as there is a certain 
pleasure in possessing perfect articles, if 
you can afford it, by all means get the 
best. Do not economize when it comes 
to purchasing a line. Get an enameled 
silk line 30 to 50 yds. long, of the size 
known as E., of a manufacturer whose 
name stands for quality. A four-foot 
leader for bait fishing; six-foot for fly. 
Be careful in your selection of a leader. 
Any old thing will not do. By the way, 
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silkworm gut is not made from the in- 
testine of the silkworm as many suppose, 
but is the unspun silk of the worm drawn 
from the creature when it is about to spin 
its cocoon. The market is flooded with 
a poor and worthless quality of leaders 
and the angler must select with care. 
Chitty tells us that ‘each piece should be 
to the teeth as hard as wire and as trans- 
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parent as glass.”” The leaders should 
be soaked in water from 2 to 6 hours 
before using; then carried in a leader 
box (a metal case containing two felt 
pads which are kept moist). Remember 
that unless the leaders are kept moist, 
they will snap at the first sudden strain. 
A creel and landing net will complete 
the necessary outfit. 

At the stream, you will place your 
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Fig. 2.) Do not attach a sinker—not 
even a small shot to your line. If you 
do, you will be continually annoyed by 
having your hook snag on the bottom. 

Now, as to the method of fishing. 
You will have to vary the method to suit 
the stream to be fished. If the stream 
be shallow, then wade—you will find hip 
boots or waders comfortable; but.if the 
stream be deep, you will be compelled 
to fish from the bank or a boat. Per- 
sonally I prefer to fish from the bank, 
even when the stream is wadable. Of 
course that method adds to the difficulty 
of casting, but I have found it more 
comfortable to sit down on the bank 
than in an ice-cold stream. Then hip 
boots full of water are very unmanage- 
able, as I can testify from personal ex- 
perience. In worm fishing, fish down- 
stream—always remembering that trout 
lie with their heads up-stream; therefore 
act warily. Trout love to lie below 
every rock and stranded log. Cast above 
and allow the current to carry the worm 
down into the pool. Practice casting 
with your worm. Select some likely 
looking spot and cast the worm slightly 
above where you think the fish lies. Do 
not use too much line at first—1o ft. will 
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How to Fasten Hook to Line. 





reel in position on the under side of the 
rod handle to the right; thread the line 
through the guides and tie on the leader. 
Every angler has his pet knot. _I prefer 
the one illustrated in Fig. 1, because of 
the ease with which the leader can be 
detached. Next attach a No. 6 snelled 
Sproat hook. To do so proceed as fol- 
lows. Slip the loop at end of snell over 


loop at end of leader; pass the hook 
through the latter and draw down. (Note 


be enough. Use more line as you gain 
in proficiency. Do not use the whole 
arm as a teamster does when he cracks 
his whip, but use only the forearm and 
keep the elbow at the side. Practice 
until you can hit a spot as large as your 
hat five times out of six. When you can 
do that you will want to try fly casting. 

Now just a word about landing the 
fish. In worm fishing, do not strike at 
the first intimation of a bite but allow 
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the fish an instant in which to get the 
worm well into its mouth; then with a 
twisting motion of the wrist—from left 
to right—lift the rod suddenly and sharp- 
ly. The fish will be well hooked. Do 
not dally in the battle. Common human- 
ity demands that you kill the fish as 
quickly and as humanely as possible. 


A Cheap Outfit that will A Better Outfit. 





Render Good Service. 

____ ee =” Se $25.00 
— RE: 2.50 BO iaciion-- wewaciven 10 00 
RPS 1.60 eae naroiartenieeiee 3 00 
_ . Saeaer see |) 2 See 1.00 
Landing Net.......... 1.00 Landing Net......... 2.00 
Leaders and Tackle.. 1.00 Leadersand Hook... 2.00 
Total, $13.50 Total, $43.00 


* It might be wise to purchase a $5.00 reel and an 
$80 rod. 
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learn how to cast flies; but several sea- 
sons went by before I could cast the fly 
with any degree of proficiency. I was 
handicapped by being unable to consort 
with fly fishermen. All the books and 
articles in the world on fly fishing are 
not as valuable as a week on a river in 
the company of an experienced and ex- 
pert fly fisherman. Let the would-be 
fly fisher, unashamed of his worm box, 
follow in the wake of an expert with the 
fly rod and note his every action, until 
the tyro catches the knack—for knack it 
surely is. If there are some who, like 
myself, are unable to consort with an ex- 
perienced angler, let them carefully read 















Fig.d 


FIRST POSITION 


SECOND POSITION 





FLY FISHING. 


And now I shall attempt a few remarks 
on fly fishing. I take it that most worm 
fishers would cast the fly if they only 
could do so successfully. When a lad I 
fished assiduously but unsuccessfully all 
one day with worms. Toward evening, 
when the shadows were playing at hide- 
and-go-seek across the surface of the 
water, along came a fisherman with lithe 
bending fly rod and took three fine trout 
from the very pools I had fished with 
such disheartening results. After watch- 
ing him for some time with admiration 
not unmixed with envy, I resolved to 


these few simple directions—the direc- 
tions of one who has learned to cast the 
fly alone and unaided. Remember Prac- 
tice is worth volumes of Information. 
Do not go to the back yard and do 
not weight the line with a shot, as some . 
advise. Go directly to the stream and 
rig up, as though you knew all about fly 
fishing. Place the reel on the under side 
of the rod; on fly rods the reel seat is 
always below the hand, in such a man- 
mer that the handle will be at the right 
hand. Fasten the moist leader to line 
as previously set forth. Select three flies 
—generally speaking, dark flies for bright 
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days and bright flies for dark days. 
(Note list of standard flies appended to 
this article). Pass the loop of the fly 
snell over the leader loop; then bring 
the body of the fly through the leader 
loop. (See Fig. 2). Attach two more 
flies—‘‘droppers’’—to loops which are 
pendant from the leader. Three flies 
make an ideal “cast.” 

If the stream be shallow and free from 
overhanging brush (as it should be for 
the novice), wade out to the centre so 
that you will have plenty of room, as 
artificial flies seem to have a peculiar 
affinity for tree-tops. Don’thurry. Take 
plenty of time. Rod in right hand; reel 
on under side of rod; handle to right. 
Remember what has been said regarding 
position of elbow: keep it at the side. 
Strip off to or 12 ft. of line and drop 
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hind to call Fore! at the proper time, 
but the would-be fly fisher might as well 
learn to depend upon himself first as last. 
You must learn by experience. Proba- 
bly the knowledge will cost you several 
flies, but you will know. Knowledge 
was never too expensive. At the psy- 
chological moment bring the rod forward 
with a swift, snappy movement. Do not 
throw your whole body into the move- 
ment; let the rod do the work. Pause 
when the rod is at an angle of about 25 
degrees and wait for the leader to 
straighten out; then quietly lower your 
rod and the flies will touch the water as 
lightly as thistle-down borne on the 
summer breeze. (See Fig. 5. Third 
Position). 

Do not strive for distance in casting; 


rather endeavor to become accurate; 








Fig.5 THIRD POSITION - OVERHAND CAST 
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your flies on the water, allowing the cur- 
rent to carry them away from you. (Fig. 
3—First Position). With a quick, firm 
action of the forearm, lift the rod from 
the water. When rod is about two de- 
grees beyond the perpendicular, pause 
and wait for the cast to straighten out 
behind. (See Fig. 4. Second Position). 
This is the difficult part of the cast. If 
the forward movement be made too 
quickly, you will snap off the end fly. 
If not quickly enough, the cast will fall 
behind you and a disagreeable tangle will 
result, or, worse, you will hook yourself 
in the back of the neck. Some one has 
ideally designated the instant for the for- 
ward cast as the psychological moment. 
Just when the “psychological moment” 
arrives, is a difficult matter for the tyro 
to determine. Some advise a boy be- 


when you can hit a spot a foot square at 
a distance of 20 ft. four times out of five, 
you may feel satisfied—for seldom will 
you care to cast over 20 or 30ft. Asa 
rule, less will be satisfactory. Strike as 
soon as the fish rises. In fly fishing I 
much doubt if you can strike too quick- 
ly. Strike with the left to right twist of 
the wrist; let that little twist become 
habitual to your hand. Now change rod 
to left hand, so that you will have the 
right free to manipulate the reel and 
handle the landing net. 

In this article I have described the 
overhand cast, as it is the basis of all 
casts. When you have become proficient 
in it you will have little difficulty in learn- 
ing the others. Of the many casts de- 
scribed in books of angling, the flip and 
underhand will be of most use to the 
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tyro, as they can be used where the 
overhanging brush prevents the use of 
the overhand. After a little study of 
Figs. 6 and 7 you will have no difficulty 
in mastering these simple casts. Do not 
forget what I said at first: A week with 
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the conclusion that they are at play—for 
with the aid of a glass I could not dis- 
cover that they were feeding. Study the 
fish, become acquainted with their habits : 
for he who understands the fish best, all 
else being equal, will secure the largest 








Fig.6 


“FLIP OR SNAP CAST 


(b) 





an experienced fly fisher is worth all the 
information in the world. 

I fish down-stream, though most an- 
glers prefer to fish up-stream, as then 
they can approach the quarry from be- 
hind. They claim, apparently with rea- 
son, that they do not so often alarm the 
fish by that method of procedure. Dur- 
ing the middle of the day, if the sun 
shines brightly, fish will as a rule rise to 
the fly but poorly ; but when the shadows 
grow long upon the stream or when a 
breeze ripples the water, even when a 
fleecy summer cloud hides the sun for a 
moment, they will rise fast and furiously. 
When the stream is in flood and the 
water roily trout will often refuse to take 
the fly at all, though they will take 
worms with avidity. Upon the other 
hand, there are days when they will, so 
to speak, turn up their aristocratic noses 
at a worm but will fairly tumble over 
themselves in their eagerness to reach 
the fly. He is a wise fisherman who 
holds himself open to either method. 
Also there are days when trout jump but 
refuse to take either fly or bait. I have 
watched them closely and have come to 


catch. And the study of the whimsical 
trout is indeed a fascinating pastime. 


Flies for bright days and 
clear water: 


Flies for dark days and 
muddy water: 


Durham Ranger. Silver Doctor. 


Silver Doctor, Ibis. 

Black Gnat. Abbey. 

Grizzly King. Royal Coachman. 
Beaverkill. Parmachbenee Belle. 
Seth Green. Grizzly King. 








Fig.7 


UNDERHAND CAST. Rod at Second Position. 





There are many other good flies known 
to fishermen; but the above is a standard 
selection and will fill the creel almost any 
day if properly handled. I have found 
the Silver Doctor the best all-around fly. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


ef mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 








ALONG THE 


NORTHERN 


MISSISSIPPI. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


NDIVIDUALLY or collectively the 
Northern Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries form the greatest net-work 

of fishing waters in the United States. 
Not alone from mere expanse of watery 
surface, but from sport furnished for 
amount expended in outlay. For years 
I have been preaching Northern Missis- 
sippi to the readers of Sports AFIELD, 
and each year receive fresh acknowledge- 
ments from anglers in such towns as 
Beloit, Rockford, Elgin, Janesville, Free- 
port, Racine, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
some even from Ohio and Indiana, who 
admit that for a thorough outing, with 
good fishing as a sport, no more delight- 
ful pilgrimage can be attempted than a 
summer cruise on the Father of Waters. 
There are combinations of wind and 
water that, caught at the proper time, 
produce what we call good luck, but to 
the Master Angler good luck means 
knowing when and how to recognize 
these combinations when presented. 
While I cannot on paper advise one how 
to know when these conditions are ap- 
parent, yet I can tell present conditions 
and give a little local information that 
should come useful on any waters where 
trout is not the only fish sought. I 
write mostly for the tyro but if the scien- 
tific angler can glean any new wrinkles 
herein, I hope he will not hesitate to try 


them out—for all are practical and have 
been put to the test more than once and 
proven winners. 

CONDITIONS. 

By way of preface I wish to say that 
for twenty years past the Government 
has been building wing dams, formed 
from bunches of willows weighted with 
stones, along the Northern Mississippi, 
endeavoring to establish:a central chan- 
nel of sufficient depth to enable steam- 
boats to navigate throughout the season. 
These dams are built at right angles 
from the shore, and whether the Govern- 
ment so intended or not, at any rate 
they have created congregating spots for 
black bass. 

When the spring overflow is on the 
fish run up with the advancing waters 
and roam over a vast territory, so that 
spring fishing is seldom a success; when 
the waters recede in May the fish return 
to their regular haunts and spawn in 
their accustomed places. But some are 
always slow and get left penned up in 
inland ponds and lakes ; these also spawn 
and when the fall rise is on escape to 
deeper waters; some, still slower, get 
penned in all winter and do not escape 
until the’ next spring. As no one fishes 
these ponds and lakes, we have a per- 
petual hatchery in operation that adds 
each overflow to the catchable fishes in 
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the river proper. Then too there are 
ponds that the spring overflow reaches 
which are not touched by the fall freshets ; 
these are seined out each fall, before the 
season closes, by the Iowa or Illinois 
State Fish Commission and the fish de- 
posited in the rivers and bayous. These 
conditions were in evidence last fall and 
this spring, so it is almost a certainty we 
are going to have some fine fishing this 
season. The ice broke early; March 
and April were warm; the fish are now 
on their spawning beds, so June should 
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are an alluring temptation, as one can 
leave any southern Wisconsin or north- 
ern Illinois town and be on the water at 
dawn next day. The whole day can be 
spent as deemed best, while scheduled 
trains will land you home again in time 
for work Monday morning—feeling fine 
and with a good tale to tell the boys 
who could not get away. 


WHAT TO TAKE. 


If it is a one day trip and you area 
bait caster, take the 6-foot rod. If you 
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SAVANNA, ILLINOIS. 





see the advent of glorious sport to last 
until snow flies. 
WHEN TO GO. 

As I have said before, whenever you 
can get away; but from the middle of 
June until the river closes is good fish- 
ing time on the Northern Mississippi if 
local conditions are right. July, August 
and September are good months for 
those who wish to escape hot terms in 
the city, and for those who can put off 
their vacations until October the pros- 
pect is the most pleasurable I can im- 
agine. For week end trips these waters 


are out for a week, take a 9 or 10-foot 
boat and shore rod and a 6-foot casting 
rod. If you are out for two weeks or a 
month, take all you can lay your hands 
on and do not neglect to inspect any 
brother angler’s tackle box if he leaves 
it open; for there are wondrous things 
in the other fellow’s tackle box and he 
always has a few little tricks and secrets 
of his own that are pleasant to cultivate. 
Take also spoons—spoons without any 
new fangled attachments, unless it be 
the Freeport; some object to it, saying 
it is cruel but it is certainly a fish getter, 
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and as to the cruelty: A fish’s nervous 
system is not nearly so sensitive an 
organ as some over-zealous Nature fakirs 
would have us believe. The fish really 
suffers little and if that is all the reason 
you have for not trying a Freeport, go 
and get one at the first tackle store you 
come to. Take lots of leaders, gut and 
wire; hooks on gut and gimp snells and 
some without snells; sinkers, corks, dis- 
gorger, one of those Ulery pocket knife 
tool kits, scissors, winding silk for rods, 
ferrule cement, stringers—everything a 
well outfitted angler should possess— 
and if you are out for any length of time 
all should come in handy. 

The fly rod should be heavier and 
stiffer than a trout rod, and, while the 
list of flies should not be large, the 
number should be enough to keep one 
going the whole trip, as good flies are 
not purchasable at the small towns along 
stream, and any way a good fly can only 
be bought from city dealers with estab- 
lished reputations; so get the best flies 
you can and they should also be large 
and possess a bit of bright red in their 
make-up (except the White Miller). The 
following list of flies will be all sufficient 
for your needs but remember to get the 
best: Montreal, Polka, King of the 
Waters, Abbey, Red Ibis, Seth Green, 
Queen of the Waters, Henshall, Coach- 
man, Quaker, Imperial, Royal Coach- 
man, Soldier, Reuben Wood and White 
Miller. The fly should be allowed to 
sink 4 or 5 inches beneath the surface 
and worked against or crosswise of the 
current with timely jerks, imitating a 
drenched fly trying to escape. 


BAITS. 


For bait fishing you should use in 
about the order named: minnows, frogs, 
cray-fish, grasshoppers and worms; lo- 
custs are also fine in season. Often a 
young field mouse, bumble-bee or cricket 
will prove useful. A spoon with the 
feathered hooks or a piece of bacon rind 
or salt pork or frog attached are attract- 
ive, and be it known that a bright fly 
with an active minnow guiding it towards 
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some snag or boulder does good busi- 
ness at some stands. All bait can be 
secured along stream and if you do not 
care to buy from the boat keepers along 
shore, it is only a matter of a few min- 
utes’ work to catch your own bait and 
also adds experience to pleasure. 


WHERE TO GO. 


Any point on the Northern River be- 
tween Davenport and St. Paul; but the 
following towns are good tips at any 
time during the season when water con- 
ditions are right: Fulton and Savanna, 
Illinois; Prairie du Chien, Cassville, Po- 
tosi, Stoddard, Fountain City, Alma, 
Trevino and Maiden Rock, Wisconsin; 
Wabasha, Lake City, Frontenac and Red 
Wing, Minnesota. Lake Pepin is an 
especially fine water and abounds in 
romantic Indian stories and delightful 
scenery. All these places can be reached 
by rail or boat and there are also small 
towns and big cities between, at any of 
which fair fishing can be had. 


TRIPS. 


To one who can afford the outlay and 
time, a trip from Davenport, Iowa, or 
Savanna, Ills., to the Twin Cities by 
steamer and return by your own boat, 
canoe or craft—rowing, paddling or float- 
ing and camping as you go—is the best 
thing out and three weeks should be 
allowed for such an outing. Other trips 
can be taken by shipping your duffle by 
freight to any town on the river, pur- 
chasing a boat and floating or paddling 
down-stream until you get tired or your 
time is up; then sell the boat and ship 
your duffle home. Launches, boats and 
bait can be secured at any river town 
and you will find summer camps, merry 
parties, bungalows, lone campers and 
market fishermen all along the way. 

Another plan is to go to any of these 
towns, put up at some hotel or boarding 
house and make one or two day trips 
from this base; you can cover the water 
in both directions and as there are always 
bayous and lakes in the neighborhood 
you will be assured a variety of fishing 
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that will awaken a desire for a larger 
trip next season. All these towns have 
good accommodations, clean beds and 
prices reasonable. Personally I prefer 
to paddle my own canoe, cook my own 
meals and fold my own bed. J zs half 
the trip. Bread, vegetables and dairy 
products can be secured from farm- 
houses and towns as you journey along, 
while springs of purest waters bubble up 
at the base of the bluffs wherever you 
camp. 
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cal side. Father Marquette loved this 
old stream and make the same trip I am 
advising you to take. Black Hawk made 
many trips and his name is often men- 
tioned around the camp-fire when old- 
time stories are being told. Also Fred 
Mather lived once at Cassville and if that 
is not fishing history it should be—for 
better man or more modest angler never 
wet a line. It is good all the way and 
you can go as far as youlike. You can 
build camp-fires, raise blisters, get sun- 











GOOD FISHING COUNTRY.——Bluffs of the Northern Mississippi. 





OTHER THINGS, 


The scenery is the scenery of the 
Northern Mississippi: rising bluffs with 
rugged outlines softened by summer 
verdure, and even the famed Palisades 
of the Hudson are not prettier than our 
own ancient rocks and battered trees. 
Do not forget the camera and take plenty 
of films. You will use them all and then 
not catch half the views you would like. 
Pictures of a trip taken en route are 
pleasant reminders and the memories of 
a trip on the Northern Mississippi are all 
pleasant. Then too there is the histori- 


burned, hunt turtle eggs, go swimming 
and catch black bass. All places are 
easy of access and the C., B. & Q. and 
the C., M. & St. Paul Rys. run along 
either side of the river, while the Dia- 
mond Jo Line steamers have a regular 
schedule during the season between St. 
Louis and St. Paul; so you will have no 
trouble locating handily at any point 
you select. 

As to the fish: That is up to you. 
They are there. We fellows out here 
can catch them and here’s hoping you 
will catch some too! 
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IN THE UPPER PECOS COUNTRY. 


Our photo shows the comfortable 
mountain retreat of the Fin and Feather 
Club, whose personnel is composed of 
I5 prominent El Paso business men who 
like to spend their summer and fall 
vacation in a region famous for its good 
fishing and shooting. Near Cowles, New 
Mexico, some 35 miles to the east of 
Santa Fé, and not far from the sparkling 
waters of the Upper Pecos River, the 
Fin and Feather folk are certainly to be 
congratulated if not envied by thousands 
of fellows whose work ties them down 
inside the walls of some hot, smoky city 
like Chicago or Pittsburg. 
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See Front Cover Iliustration. 


If you are a follower of old Izaak 
Walton, your thoughts will instinctively 
turn to fishing and all the host of things 
connected therewith, when signs of sum- 
mer are in the air. There are a hundred 
things to be thought of previous to the 
coming campaign against the finny deni- 
zens of lake and stream, and it behooves 
the angler to see to it that all his tackle 
is trustworthy, and that his fly-book is 
replete with all his favorite lures, ere he 
decide upon a place to go. 

Speckled trout, brook trout and pick- 
erel are the fish which may now be 
taken. The trout season commenced 
May 1 and the pickerel season May 16. 
June 16 ushers in the beginning of the 
bass and muscallonge fishing, and sport 
with the former is sport indeed—for is 
not the lordly bass “inch for inch and 
pound for pound, the gamest fish that 
swims” ? 

Some species of fish have already met 
their death at the hands of men and boys 
who care for using the long pole and 
the net. I refer to the suckers and the 
pike which are found in great numbers 
in the Don River near Toronto at this 
period of the year, when the late spring 
floods are bringing the waters down in a 
seething mass of foam, loose timber and 
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other débris washed from the banks by 
the furiously rushing stream. It is sur- 
prising how enthusiasts in the sport (?) 
can sit for hours on a cold day, raising 
and dipping the long pole with its square 
net at the end, in the hope of bringing 
to the surface some luckless specimen 
of the sucker tribe that is foolish enough 
to allow the meshes to raise it from its 
watery home. 

I have personally had some of my best 
days at speckled trout on the Maganet- 
awan River, away up in the North 
Country, yet I have had other and almost 
as enjoyable days on waters.within an 
hour’s car ride of the city limits. The 
small red chub in the Don River gives 
quite good sport with fine tackle, when 
one cannot spare the time to go further 
afield. 

In these days of hurry and hustle 
there are more than a few people who 
go in for their sport as they do for the 
almighty dollar, taking all they can get, 
regardless of the law’s allowance. Such 
people are known to all real sportsmen 
under the odious sobriquet attached to 
them by a well-known editor and friend 
of game protection; but I believe there 
are not quite so many as there used to 
be; for people are beginning to see that 
the game and fish of this country are not 
so plentiful as they used to be and that 
unless we look carefully after what we 
already hold, it will not be long ere the 
days of plenty will be a thing of the 
past. Good game laws, strictly enforced, 
are doing wonders to instill into the 
minds of unthinking people that decent 
men put a limit on their killing, and 
though we hear that deer and other 
game is decreasing annually, there are 
yet enough to last for all time, if people 
will only respect the laws and do their 
best to aid protection. 

To hark back to fishing, however. 
There are a hundred good places to go 
to up in the North Country, where fish- 
ing of all kinds is of the very best and 
one can hardly go wrong by enquiring 
at the railroad offices, where they cater 
specially to the sportsman’s taste in the 
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matter of angling. In Ontario the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Northern Rail- 
roads both run through some of the very 
best of fishing grounds, where sport can 
be had to satisfy the most exacting 
sportsman. The above railroads’ ex- 
hibits at the Sportsman’s Show were 
ample testimony to the game and fish to 
be found along their routes. The exhibi- 
tion of game heads, birds and other 
trophies was worth going a long distance 
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deer, moose, beaver and otter, while any 
one who is fond of hunting with a camera 
can certainly get some rare snap-shots. 

We have, in Northern Ontario, one 
of the finest fishing grounds in the world. 
Every summer sees a great influx of 
American fishermen who think there is 
no better outing country than Ontario. 
They bring with them a great deal or 
money, which helps to swell the funds 
of the Game Protective Association— 
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FIN AND FEATHER CLUB’S HOUSE.——Upper Pecos Country, N. M. 
Compliments of T. M. WINGO, El Paso, Texas. 








to see and will help to bring these lines 
into greater prominence in the minds of 
sportsmen everywhere. 

Any one visiting the North Country 
should most certainly take a trip into 
the confines of the Algonquin National 
Park—that great reserve where all kinds 
of game find a safe sanctuary. Fishing 
is permitted within the Park limits; its 
waters teem with fish and sport of the 
very best can be had there. One can see 


thus doing much good as well as giving 
work and wages to the guides who con- 
duct them on their different canoe trips. 

Whether out for trout, bass, pickerel 
or the lordly muscallonge, the waters of 
Northern Ontario will most certainly fill 
your creel to the limit and you will re- 
turn to the city, with all its attendant 
cares and worries, feeling 50 per cent. 
better for having visited this unique 
Northern paradise. 
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Ontario is lucky to have the railroads 
running as they do—making most of the 
best sporting districts comparatively easy 
of access. The Canadian Northern has 
opened up miles and miles of new coun- 
try where game and fish abound and 
where there is room to hunt without 
sight or sound of some other camp be- 
sides your own. 

While on the subject of hunting, Iam 
glad to see that our Game Laws state 
that two male deer are now allowed to 
each hunter, instead of, as previously, 
two deer of either sex. This will help 
to put down the indiscriminate killing of 
does and fawns which has taken place 
annually for many years and will teach 
some of our would-be hunters to use 
their eyes and look before “loosing off”’ 
indiscriminately at the first thing they 
may chance to see moving in the woods. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that soon we 
shall see the hounds also prohibited 
from running deer; for, although Iam a 
devoted lover of hounds and legitimate 
fox-hunting, the Ontario woods are not 
the place to run hounds and thus dis- 
turb all the game for miles around. Ifa 
man cannot fairly stalk his own deer, he 
is not fit to be called a sportsman, and 
if the hounds were prohibited the woods 
would be free from a class of people who 
simply stand on the runways, while the 
dogs and. their attendants do all the hard 
work, Once started on this subject, I 
could go on for ever, but space forbids ; 
so I will shut down on this rambling 
article by wishing all prospective fisher- 
men Good Luck and a Tight Line! 

RICHARD CLAPHAM. 

Toronto, Canada, 

SPEAKING of ocean fishing along the 
Maryland coast, Judge Dennis says in 
the Baltimore Sun; “By going out to 
sea through the breakers from 3 to 5 
miles great catches are made, even with 
the hand line, of sea trout or weakfish 
and the black sea bass, with occasional- 
ly other varieties. Not unfrequently 





these trout will reach a size of 8 lbs. and 
Both red and 


the sea bass up to 5 lbs. 
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black drum are to be caught when 
specially fished for; but as they have 
small commercial value, and this ocean 
fishing is not much indulged in by ama- 
teurs, they are seldom sought after by 
hook and line. But fishing from the 
shore, by casting in the surf, offers good 
sport to the amateur. He can there 
catch the red drum running from Io to 
30 lbs. in May and June, while from 
June to November, with different tackle, 
he can almost every day make a good 
catch of the glorious kingfish, the best 
eating fish known to the market anda 
very game fighter. I have caught 18 
before breakfast, standing in the surf not 
20 yds. from the front door of my hotel 
and this is by no means a phenomenal 
record. A distinctive feature of Ocean 
City is the fishing to be had from its rail- 
road bridge. Especially have I enjoyed 
the bluefishing to be had there, as 
nothing can be gamier than a one- pound 
bluefish—often two, because a second is 
apt to take the second hook. When 
you have him or them securely hooked 
with a six-ounce rod (I am a seasider 
and fish with big tackle) it is as much 
strain as your rod will stand to land him 
or them. Years ago the perch fishing 
from this bridge used to be very fine.” 





OUT AFTER TROUT. 





For the spirited photograph shown on 
the front cover of this issue we are in- 
debted to G. T. Bell, G. P. A. of the 
Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Canada. 
It depicts a likely spot for trout in that 
veritable sportsman’s paradise, the Al- 
gonquin National Park of Ontario. It 
looks as though our two friends had just 
started in upon their morning’s work, 
and from all that Mr. Bell has written 
us about this favored region, their chances 
for a fine day’s sport are away above 
par. The scene is a typical one and 
fairly represents what is to be seen any 
summer’s day along any of the streams 
flowing through the Algonquin, Nipis- 
sing and Temagami districts. 























A YEAR ON THE YUKON. 


By WILLIAM A. DAVIS. 


AM not much of a hunter. If I de- 
lighted in hunting as many do, I 
certainly would go where there is 

game, and one portion of the country at 
least where it abounds, is Alaska. I 
spent a number of years there and had 
the satisfaction of learning much con- 
cerning the big game, especially the 
caribou or American reindeer. 

There seems to be two distinct varie- 
ties of caribou. The one that inhabits 
the wooded districts in Southern Alaska 
and British Columbia and feeds largely 
upon grasses is called the Woodland 
Caribou. The other, which is known as 
the Barren Ground Caribou, feeds upon 
lichens to a great extent and follows the 
receding cold weather to the northward 
in summer. It never goes to the woods 
at that season and rarely in winter. It 
ranges along the Yukon River, where, 
in company with a number of young 
men, I prospected during the year 1906 
and had many opportunities for studying 
this interesting animal. The northern, 
or Barren Ground caribou, is the larger 
and its antlers are more palmated or 
flattened. 

There is no uniformity of size in either 
variety. Plenty of food is essential to 
their development. If the supply be 


short or not sufficiently nourishing be- 
fore they have reached maturity, they 
will be smaller than those that have had 
a plentiful supply of food at that period. 

Compared with other members of the 
deer tribe the caribou is not a graceful 
creature. The head is large, muzzle 
broad and neck short. When it walks, 
the top line of the neck is below that of 
the back. The withers are high, reach- 
ing above the line of the back; shoul- 
ders rather heavy, with prominent shoul- 
der blades, though, when the animal is in 
good condition, they blend very well 
with the thick base of the neck. The 
back is narrow and rump is sloping; 
hind-quarters light; flank low and quite 
full; underline nearly parallel with the 
back. In the fawns the legs seem dis- 
proportionately long, but in the mature 
animal they appear, on the contrary, 
rather short; the fore-legs are straight 
but the hind-legs are crooked and spread- 
ing outward from the hock, as if to brace 
the hind-quarters and prevent their wab- 
bling sidewise. The feet are large and 
the hoofs spread when pressed against 
the ground—a provision of Nature which 
aids the animal to get over soft snow or 
mud. 

In color the caribou is greyish brown, 
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darker in summer, lighter in winter ; and 
while this too is the prevailing. color of 
the domestic reindeer, the latter vary 
more than the wild ones—some being 
spotted, others almost white. All are 
lighter on neck, shoulders and belly than 
on the back. The coat is exceedingly 
thick, longer in winter than in summer, 
and under the neck the hair is some 5 
or 6 inches long, but there is no mossy 
under-coat such as most animals indige- 
nous to the Arctic latitudes have. One 
peculiarity of the hair of the Alaskan 
caribou is perhaps worth mentioning, as 
I have not seen it referred to elsewhere, 
and that is that most of the hairs are 
more or less flattened, not cylindrical ; 
the cross section is oblong, and in some 
cases they are as much as three times 
broader than thick. Moreover, the in- 
dividual hairs are sinuous, the wave lines 
being on the edges of the hair, so that 
they do not appear wavy when viewed 
on the edge. The hair is exceedingly 
brittle and breaks off readily when 
handled. For this reason reindeer and 
caribou skins do not make good rugs. 
They litter the floor continually with 
broken hair. The summer skins are 
better in this respect than the winter 
skins. The hide is thick and impervious 
to water to a marked degree, and by a 
certain mode of tanning practiced by the 
natives it can be made perfectly impervi- 
ous. On the face and lower part of the 
legs the skin is particularly thick and 
durable, for this reason the natives use 
these portions for footwear. 

A unique characteristic of the species 
is that both males and females have 
horns or antlers. These they shed an- 
nually in March and April; after which 
a new pair starts at once to grow. The 
young animal has nearly straight cylin- 
drical horns that grow a foot or more in 
length in summer, but as it grows older 
the horns become palmated and curve 
outward and backward, and prongs or 
branches increase in number annually 
up to the age of 7 or 8 years. From 
that time the prongs decrease in num- 
ber, until in old animals there may be 
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only a few points on the outer ends of 
the horns. In the prime of life one or 
both horns produce prongs which reach 
down over the face, and are called “brow 
antlers.”” The size of the antlers varies 
with the size of the deer. Antlers of the 
female are smaller than those of the 
male. Occasionally a pair of antlers are 
found that measure four feet in length 
and weigh as much as 40 pounds. This 


is extreme, however, and 20 pounds 


would more nearly represent the aver- 
age. It is not easy to understand what 
function the antlers fulfill in the animal 
economy. They appear to be a hin- 
drance rather than a help in the struggle 
for existence. It must be a great drain 
on the system of the animal to furnish 
nourishment for their rapid and prodig- 
ious growth, and they are exceedingly 
tender, too, and could be of little use for 
defence, at least in the summer months, 
while growing. Nor does the animal 
use the antlers in digging away the snow 
to reach the moss underneath, as this is 
done with the fore-feet and nose. 

The caribou may be domesticated and 
taught to work like the European rein- 
deer if taken very young; but extreme 
care is required and more time than its 
services would be worth, looking at the 
matter from a business standpoint. An 
enterprising Esquimo woman frequently 
brought our company supplies on the 
back of one of them. They are easily 
captured by the hunter, for they are ex- 
ceedingly clumsy and slow to discern 
danger and one may get within easy rifle 
shot before being discovered. In the 
summer and before snow falls, its flesh, 
although quite dark, is very palatable— 
in taste resembling somewhat that of the 
common deer found in portions of the 
country. 

The natives have a cruel way of kill- 
ing caribou, in order to save the labor 
of transporting its carcass tocamp. This 
is the way they do it. They surround 
the required number—sometimes as 
many as ten miles away. Then, skill- 
fully shooting the creatures through the 
stomachs, they drive them, suffering and 
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slowly dying, to the desired spot. By 
the time they arrive there, they fall dead 
in their tracks or may be dispatched by 
a knife thrust or a blow on the head 
with a club. When I learned that such 
a method was employed I had no appe- 
tite for its flesh and would eat none un- 
less killed in a humane way. 

The flesh of the grizzly bear was used 
for food to some extent by members of 
our company, but as for me I would as 
soon eat dog. The flesh is very dark 
and to me has an unpleasant taste and 
most unpleasant 
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of big-game hunting for, say, $90. You 
can get a home-seeker’s ticket cheap. 
Now, do come. 

Have’ had quite a number of answers 
to my article in Sports AFIELD last 
winter; but as the address printed with 
my signature merely read Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, some of the letters have un- 
doubtedly failed to reach me. My cor- 
rect address is a trifle long—namely, 
Rancho 100, Hacienda Carrizal, Estacion 
Gonzalez, Tamaulipas, Mexico. And 
now I must tell you of a trap I recently 
made for killing 





odor. ; 

The Yukon 
River afforded us 
fish a large por- 
tion of the year 
and eels could be 
taken by the ton 
through the ice. 

To enjoy life 
and get down 
close to and in 
touch with Nature 
one has only to 
put in a year on 
the Upper Yukon. 

I have to thank 
Professor George- 
son of Sitka, Alas- 
ka, to whom I am 
indebted for a 
number of facts 
concerning the 
caribou, that I was 
unable to obtain 
myself and do 
justice to the busi- 
ness in which I was regularly engaged— 
that of a prospector. 
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FROM SUNNY MEXICO. 


lam greatly obliged to Sports AFIELD 
for all the favors it has shown me, and 
sincerely hope the Sports Afield Man 
will come down and have a hunt with 
me. You can get a round-trip ticket 
for about $50, and as it will not cost you 
a cent while here, you see that is a lot 











VENISON FOR THE RANCH LARDER. 


coyotes (though I 
| must frankly ad- 
vise all your 
young sportsmen 
readers not to at- 
tempt a similar 
one in the United 
States, where the 
| population is 
much thicker and 
conditions vastly 
different). I have 
an automatic .22- 
calibre Winches- 
ter which I fill full 
and then tie it to 
a tree at one side 
of path, close toa 
water-hole in one 
of the big pastures 
where there is no 
stock. Then I 
put a lever on the 
trigger with a lit- 
tle fine wire across 
the path about 10 
inches high (it being a piano wire it is 
not easily broken). Mr. Coyote comes 
trotting gingerly along, does not see 
wire, runs against it, and as gun is aimed 
at him he will be mortally wounded two 
out of three times. As the gun loads 
itself it is ready for the next one, and as 
the bullet is small they get a run for 
their money—getting well away from 
the place and not scaring the others 
away. I have found the gun empty 
many times and on one occasion found 
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4 dead coyotes within 500 yds. of it. In 
fact, I have almost cleaned them out of 
my ranch with this set gun. 

Deer have been more plentiful with 
us the past season than ever before. 

Herewith find photo of a pile of tarpon 
caught in one of our rivers here—though 
I am afraid the print is too pale for you 
to make a good cut of it. It represents 
a four days’ catch for four rods. We 
don’t kill these fish any more but turn 
them loose, as it is not so cruel. Of 
course, if you wish one mounted, you 
put him in the boat and his family and 
friends will see him no more. But, let 
me tell you, if you ever catch one of 
these fish (7 ft. 2 in. is the record), all 
other sport with rod and line will seem 
tame. 

I also hand Editor King a photo of 
myself and hunting pony, returning from 
a little trip made one morning before 
breakfast. 

Now I want some of you folks to 
come down and take a hunt with me, so 
you can tell other good sportsmen where 
to go to have a good time. 

F. C. STarr. 

Gonzalez, Tamaulipas, Mex. 


AN IDAHO LION HUNT. 


Down where the Little and Big Lost 
Rivers come together among the rocks 
and crags, on Nov. 5, 1907, is where I 
had an experience which I desire to 
share with the readers of Sports AFIELD. 
But first I want to offer an apology, and 
that is that I can use a .30-30 Winchester 
with better results than I can the pen. 
We left Idaho Falls on Nov. 1 with a 
good team of horses and what is known 
as an Idaho “rag house.” The rag 
house consists of a regular canvas-cov- 
ered wagon fitted up on the inside with 
a good bunk, a cupboard and a small 
sheet-iron stove; this makes an ideal 
camp outfit for protection against winter 
blasts and summer suns. Our party 
consisted of Clarence Chapin, Joe Wil- 
son, that everlasting camera fiend John 
Whitney and the writer. 
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Little of interest occurred’ during the 
first two days out, except bagging a few 
ducks, sage-hens and rabbits. On the 
night of the 2d we camped on what is 
called Lower Birch Creek and were 
honored with the company of a cowboy, 
with whom we shared the comforts of 
our rag house for the night. Our visitor 
soon learned what we were there for and 
told us, if we wanted big game, to change 
our course and go to Lost River. We 
took his advice and left early the follow- 
ing morning—arriving at our destination 
about noon of the 4th. After making 
camp, we went after fresh meat—Joe 
and Clarence bringing in a fine bunch 
of grouse for supper. A half-mile below 
us was a stock ranch, where we procured 
some milk and eggs. We were informed 
by the foreman that mountain lions were 
playing havoc with the young calves and 
colts in that vicinity; that, in fact, their 
raids were made two and three times a 
week. That night it began to snow, and 
the next morning we found about 2 
inches covering the ground. While we 
were eating breakfast, Brockman, the 
foreman of the ranch, dropped in and 
told us that a lion had come within 200 
yds. of the house and had killed one of 
the company’s best colts. This was our 
chance, and we started immediately for 
the scene of the killing. It promised to 
be an ideal day for a hunt; there was 
just enough snow for good tracking and 
at the same time easy walking. Arriv- 
ing at the ranch, we were shown the re- 
mains of the dead colt. We could see 
by the way the snow and ground had 
been torn up that the struggle must 
have been a fierce one. We noted by 
his tracks that the brute had come into 
the pasture from the northwest or down 
the river, and we easily found his tracks 
leading from the carcass. 

The weather was growing warm, caus- 
ing the snow to melt rapidly; so we 
made all haste possible. The tracks led 
us through brush, over rocks and among 
birches and quaking aspens. We had 
traveled about 314 miles by this time, 
the tracks leading us back to the river, 
































AN IDAHO LION HUNT.——“ There he stood——his gleaming white teeth showing clear against the 
background of his open jaws.” 


Photo by J. M. WHITNEY, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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when Rex, our Irish setter, began to 
bristle up and give forth a few deep 
growls. We stopped and held a council 
of war and decided that Wilson and 
Chapin should go 100 yds. to the right, 
while I was to follow the tracks along 
the river—Whitney, with his camera, 
also going with me. We had not gone 
a quarter of a mile when I heard a 
whistle from Chapin, and, looking up, 
saw that he and Wilson were in a great 
state of excitement, signalling me that 
they had caught a glimpse of the lion 
ahead. Rex, by this time, absolutely 
refused to go further; no amount of 
coaxing could make him budge an inch. 

We had gone but a few steps, when 
all of a sudden the hunted beast bounded 
from out the very ground not 50 yds. 
ahead of us—landing square on top of a 
huge boulder. It was only for an in- 
stant. He seemed to take in the situa- 
tion at a glance and disappeared as 
quickly as he came. A moment later I 
saw his yellow body dart across a small 
opening in the rocks and disappear 
among the boulders a few feet further on. 
Wilson and Chapin had the animal lo- 
cated and were closing in from the right. 
Beyond where I had last seen the lion 
was quite a large clear space. I could 
readily see that it would be impossible for 
him to get away without us getting in a 
shot or two. The lion must have been 
of the same opinion, for without a mo- 
‘ment’s warning the brute sprang from 
behind a boulder and stood facing me, 
not 30 ft, away. There he stood with 
his ears laid back like a mad house-cat, 
while his tail moved slowly from side to 
side, his gleaming white teeth showing 
clear against the background of his open 
jaws and blood-red tongue—barring the 
way of all intruders upon his sacred do- 
main. It was only for an instant, how- 
ever. Then my rifle came to my should- 
er. There was a quick glance along the 
barrel, a report, and a cyclone seemed 
to have been stirred up in front of me. 
The lion, in a cloud of snow and dirt, 
jumped into the air, struck the ground 
about 15 feet from me, and for a few 
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seconds the way the snow and dirt; flew 
was a caution. But it was only for a 
short time, as he soon settled down and 
breathed his last, for the shot had been 
a good one—striking him square be- 
tween the eyes and coming out at the 
base of his neck. 

I was suddenly brought to my senses 
by a voice exclaiming, ‘‘I believe I gota 
dandy!” And, looking around, there 
stood Whitney with his camera. And it 
was a dandy too. Look at the accom- 
panying half-tone, dear reader, and judge 
for yourself. The lion measured 9 ft. 3 
inches from tip to tip. Geo. Buck. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho. 





THE PAST SEASON IN VERMONT. 





There was the usual amount of hap- 
penings, serious and otherwise, during 
the short hunting season allowed in 
Vermont the past fall—one week only. 
More shooting accidents were reported 
than during any previous year. One 
esteemed young business man of North- 
field, Vt., was shot dead, and at least six 
other serious accidents are reported, be- 
sides many minor ones. Several does 
were shot and the offenders caught and 
punished. A beautiful white doe was 
shot and the entire deer is being mounted 
by Taxidermist C. S. Phillips of Glover 
and will be preserved at the State Capitol 
at Montpelier. 

A large number of deer have been 
shot, but in the northern part of the 
State the sportsmen were not so uni- 
formly successful as formerly. During 
the summer deer seemed to be plentiful ; 
but it takes but a few resounding rifle 
shots to send them to places of conceal- 
ment. They have learned that the sound 
means danger. There is now and then 
a kill out of season, but it is usually 
hard to convict. One offender—a poor 
man living in a back district—was known 
to be in possession of venison out of 
season. A prosecution was begun, but 
with the help of friends across the 
Canadian border, only 25 miles away, 
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he was able to prove that he had killed 
the deer on foreign soil. As a matter 
of fact, he was known to have killed it 
within a short distance of his home, but 
none cared to help convict him, so he 
got off. Another young fellow, not 
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The man advised to bring the body and 
say nothing, which he did, but was so 
frightened that it made him sick in bed 
for days. However, no one peached, 
and the deer is buried there still, unless 
it was exhumed at night by the helpful 














BAGGED IN THE VERMONT HILLS. 


Photo by E. A. WOLCOTT. 





noted for brilliancy of intellect, shot a 
doe in an open field near the main high- 
way a day or two after the law was off. 
After the deed was done, he was too 
frightened to even run and crept to a 
neighbor’s to ask what he should do. 


neighbor for his own delectation, which 
is not at all improbable. It would be 
too bad to waste good venison in such a 
way as that—don’t you know? 

The law, however, is fairly well obeyed. 
No prohibitory law ever prohibits ab- 
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solutely. An occasional bear is shot, 
but bear are not often seen in this State 
and are rare enough to be considered a 
curiosity. Henry Hall shot one while 
hunting in Granby recently and it was 
on exhibition at the meat market for 
several days. Many persons viewed it 
who never had seen a bear before. C. 
S. Phillips “‘set up” a pair of black cubs 
which attracted much attention. Horses 
shied at them, when they were displayed 
in the yard near the road, much as they 
would at the live animal. 

The illustration shows Leon Wilson 
and Nathan Scott as they returned home 
from their camp after the week’s open 
season. Only one deer to a man is 
allowed. The picture was taken on the 
porch of Wilson’s harness shop. Scott 
is basking now in the warmth of Cali- 
fornia, while we that are left behind 
blow our fingers to keep warm. Sixty 
below Zero I believe is the coldest we 
have had it this winter. As I write 
today (March 9g) the sun shines on the 
white fields with dazzling brilliancy; 
sleighs, with fur coated and capped oc- 
cupants, glide along the road, and joy 
is the rule, even in our wintry Green 
Mountains. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 

Glover, Vermont. 


—_— 





Tue photograph here printed is an 
excellent likeness of Mrs, Truman Peet 
of Mechanicsville, Iowa (formerly of 
Anamosa). Mrs. Peet, whose marriage 
to a prominent young man of her native 
town caused a decided ripple of ex- 
citement on the social current, has in- 
herited the true sportsman spirit. She 
is a fine skater, a good shot, and was 
formerly captain of the Anamosa High 
School girls basket ball team, which lost 
but one game during the two seasons 
of her captaincy. In addition to her 
athletic accomplishments, Mrs. Peet is 
richly endowed with feminine charms, is 
generous hearted toa fault and possessed 
of a vivacious and sunny disposition that 
makes her the central pivot in a large 
circle of admiring friends. 
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HUNTING IN NEW MEXICO. 





About the best day’s shooting I ever 
had was enjoyed in the Rio Grande 
Valley of New Mexico, some 70 miles 
north of El Paso, Texas. Geo. Brown. 
and I were spending a two-weeks vaca- 
tion hunting and fishing and had wan- 
dered as far south as New Mexico. One 
night we found ourselves at a small vil- 
lage. The population consisted mainly 
of Mexicans, with enough Americans to 
carry on the business of a small country 
store (where everything from a paper 
of pins to a threshing machine could be 
purchased), a saloon, a drug-store, post- 
office and a hotel run by the Fred 
Harvey eating house system. We were 
informed that rabbits and quail (the blue 
mountain kind) could be found in abun- 
dance, also a few ducks along the Rio 
Grande, which spreads out over a good 
deal of space, making numerous ponds 
and sloughs as it winds in and out 
among the bottoms on its way to the 
Gulf. We persuaded Mr. Koustanzer 
of the hotel (who is quite a sportsman) 
to accompany us, as we did not know 
the lay of the land. We hired a team 
from a Mexican called Burro Juan, who 
got his name from his occupation of rais- 
ing burros for the mining camps around 
Hillsborough, about 50 miles to the 
north, and took a Mexican boy along to 
drive. Koustanzer thought we could 
have good shooting by following the 
river and working the hills for rabbits 
and quail, and where we would be able 
to see the river to be on the lookout for 
ducks. 

Along the river bottom for about a 
mile the country is practically level, but 
it is very broken away from this, with 
scant vegetation on the sides of the hills. 
About the only thing growing on these 
hills is mesquite—a small brushy under- 
growth, growing about 4 ft. high and in 
clusters from 3 ft. to 100 ft. in diameter, 
with myriads of sharp thorns which per- 
sisted in making their presence known at 
every opportunity. These thick patches 
were literally alive with cotton-tail rab- 
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bits, and if you could get them frightened 
out of one cluster and into the open it 
made grand sport, as they scampered 
for shelter into the nearest mesquite 
bush—often not more than 20 ft. away. 
It required quick work to catch them 
before they were again out of sight. 
What an ideal hiding place this would 
make for our Bob White quail of the 
Northern States! However, their cous- 
ins the mountain or valley quail do not 
hide but put in their time running—de- 
pending on their legs to help them out 
of all difficulties. Every covey it was 
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three sprints after them, we decided that, 
instead of the New Mexico Game Com- 
mission putting a limit on your bag and 
enacting other protective measures for 
their benefit, they ought to give the 
sportsman who hunts them a handicap 
of at least 50 per cent. and even then 
they would never run over the limit. 
One who has never hunted these quail 
can form no idea of how fast they can 
run, The way they get over the ground 
is simply marvelous. This no doubt is 
why you appreciate them so much, be- 
cause the harder your game is to get, the 








MRS. TRUMAN PEET (nee Miss Lottie Crow). 


Photo by MISS C. SCROGGIE. 





my pleasure to see that day was making 
for the highest hill in sight at the rate 
of 50 miles an hour, and in order to get 
a shot at them you simply have to take 
after them and fire at long range. At 
first, shooting at quail running did not 
appeal to George and myself, who were 
accustomed to hunt Bob White over a 
dog, and we would wait for them to 
flush, which we soon found out would 
be a lonesome job as they rarely ever fly 
and then only for a few feet, when they 
hit the ground running, right side up 
with care. After we had taken two or 


more satisfaction there is in bagging it. 

After we had been out some 2 hours 
and had 11 quail and 17 rabbits to show 
for our trouble, we decided to separate 
and send the boy with the wagon on to 
a large hill two miles ahead, where we 
would all meet and eat our lunch, which 
we decided would taste good by that 
time. It fell to my lot to get nearest 
the river and I was afterwards glad it 
did. I not only had the advantage of 
the level ground, making easier walking, 
but I got down in among the high grass 
and ran into a bunch of prairie-chickens 
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before I had covered half a mile. I was 
not expecting any such game and when 
about a dozen got up right under my 
feet, their wings made so much noise 
that I thought a Kansas cyclone had 
wandered from its native haunts and was 
suddenly being turned loose upon me. 
I managed to come to in time to get in 
my work on a rather tardy rooster and 
to mark about the spot where I thought 
the rest had lit. I made my way with 
difficulty in that direction, hoping to 
locate them—although I must confess 
the chances looked slim without a dog 
to help me. I had better luck though 
than I dared hope for and succeeded in 
getting up four of them and in bringing 
three of these down; but in so doing I 
had wandered far from my course and 
found I was as far from our meeting 
point as when I set out an hour before. 
I commenced to make tracks in that 
direction and was covering ground in 
great shape, when I almost ran into a 
small pond and a lone red head rose just 
in front of me. I gave him the left bar- 
rel and down he came but he was not at 
all accommodating as he fell in the water 
and there I was without a pair of waders 
and the water about 3 ft. deep with the 
mud in all probability twice that deep. 
I had about decided to pass up Mr. 
Duck, when a happy whistling Mexican 
boy, with his ever-present cigarette be- 
tween his teeth and a little hairless dog 
trudging along behind, came into view, 
and by bringing all the sign language 
and what little Spanish I could com- 
mand to the front, I managed to make 
him understand that I wanted that duck 
and didn’t care to get my feet wet to get 
it. And by the aid of a shining 10-cent 
piece managed to have him coax his dog 
to retrieve my red-head; then I ex- 
changed the-dime for my duck and hur- 
ried on to join the party. I ran intoa 
covey of quail (getting 2 of them) and 
got 2 rabbits before reaching the wagon, 
where the others were awaiting me. I 
had more game to show for my tramp 
than any of them, although neither had 
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come in empty handed. We now had 
26 quail, 23 rabbits, 4 prairie-chickens 
and 1 duck and it was just 12 o’clock. 

After eating our lunch and giving the 
horses a good rest, we decided to go on 
about a mile further and strike the road 
running back to town along the railroad, 
which would furnish us new shooting 
territory on the return trip. We found 
rabbits on every hand, with now and 
then a covey of quail to make it interest- 
ing. We had just reached the railroad 
and were about to turn our backs on the 
river when the boy driver said he saw 
some ducks about half a mile beyond. 
We left him to watch the team and the 
three of us went to investigate. At this 
point the river had over-flown its banks 
and formed a pond some 500 yds. long 
by from 10 to 100 yds. in width. There 
was a bunch of mallards on this and we 
were able to get up to the edge in the 
high grass without being seen. George 
and I were together and landed some 
200 yds. below where Koustanzer hit 
the bank. We happened to strike below 
where any ducks were but our friend 
was more fortunate as he landed right 
alongside of them and got into action— 
getting three. The others flew and came 
down-stream right in front of us. By 
the time they reached us they were go- 
ing 60 miles an hour and trying to beat 
that some. We both fired when they 
were straight in front of us and by lead- 
ing them pretty well succeeded in bring- 
ing down two to help out our collection. 
We then returned to the wagon and had 
about an hour more of fine shooting at 
rabbits and quail—reaching town just 
before dark, very tired and foot-sore but 
as happy as the proverbial clam at high 
tide. That night George and I took the 
train for Faywood Hot Springs to re- 
cuperate and hunt ducks along the Mim- 
bres River—each declaring he would 
always have a pleasant memory of the 
fine sport we had enjoyed along the 
banks of the sunlit Rio Grande. 

C. F. Lauman. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ALASKA YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 





The Alaska Yukon Exposition, which 
will be held during the summer of 1909, 
at the City of Seattle on Puget Sound— 
one of the great commercial ports of the 
world—will be an important international 
exposition, having as its aim the correc- 
tion of the common impression that Alas- 
ka is nothing but a land of cold and 
gold, and to place the Territory in its 
true light before the eyes of the world. 
All exhibits from the North Land will 
be collected with this end in view, and 
the diversity of the display is likely to 
be a revelation. Already the grounds, 
occupying 250 acres of the Campus of 
the University of Washington, have been 
cleared and landscaped, and plans for 
the various buildings have been drawn 
and bids invited. The Administration 
Building has been completed and occu- 
pied since last September and the pro- 
verbial energy of the Great Northwest is 
being directed toward making the event 
a stimulating and informing success. 
The Legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington has appropriated one million dol- 
lars toward the enterprise. The States 
of Oregon, California, Pennsylvania, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Utah have made 
suitable appropriations to cover the ex- 
pense of their respective participation, 
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while other States and foreign countries 
give favorable intimation of future ap- 
propriations for buildings and attractive 
and instructive display. The preparatory 
stages of this coming exposition will be 
of interest to sportsmen everywhere, and 
in order that they may enjoy and profit 
by participation in the event it behooves 
them to keep well informed as to prog- 
ress and facilities for a record-breaking 
sportsman’s display. 

The principal officers of the Exposi- 
tion are J. E. Chilberg, Pres.; Wm. M. 
Sheffield, Secy.; and Henry E. Reed of 
Seattle, Director of Exploitation. The 
latter will supply printed information to 
all bona fide inquirers, and Sports 
AFIELD will, from time to time, make 
note of progress and supply information, 
as far as space will allow, to all those 
intending to visit the exposition or who 
will contribute to the display. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The report of A. Bryan Williams, 
Provincial Game Warden of British 
Columbia, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1907, contains much interesting informa- 
tion and is certainly a prize number as 
such reports go. Mr. Williams avoids 
the statistical to a commendable degree 
and devotes the greater portion of his 
pamphlet to philosophical discourse upon 
the propagation and protection of game 
and desirable measures for getting rid 
of the numerous game enemies, other 
than biped with guns, in that country. 
According to this report, British Colum- 
bia is certainly a sportsman’s paradise 
and if the warden’s suggestions are 
heeded by the “ powers that be,” it is 
likely long to remain so. He makes 
many suggestions for reform in the game 
laws, and is in no wise backward about 
taking his government to task where it 
seems to be lax in providing sufficient 
means for the proper enforcement of the 
present laws. Upon the destruction of 


game by pests, the warden has that to 
say which would lead to the belief that 
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British Columbia would prove an excel- 
lent field for the expert wolf hunter. 
“The alteration of the bounty on 
wolves and panthers,” says he, “ was a 
good move, with an increase of from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per head on wolves; but 
it is doubtful whether even this will bear 
sufficient fruit. The reports as to the 
increase of wolves in the Cassiar Dis- 
trict are alarming. Even bull moose are 
said to have fallen a prey to their rav- 
ages last winter, and the moose and cari- 
bou calves eaten must have numbered 
hundreds. <A far worse state of affairs 
has to be told of Vancouver Island. In 
the Cowichan Lake country, up to the 
extreme north, wolves are increasing at 
a fearful rate, and unless some good 
scheme for their destruction be devised, 
our deer and wapiti stand in danger of 
extermination. The neighborhood of 


Quatsino is so infested with wolves that, 
at times, people hesitate about sending 
their children to school.” 

The whole report, and particularly 


that of the deputy wardens, who seem 
to have gone farther afield, is extremely 
interesting reading and goes to show 
that the forests and mountains of the 
region still teem with big game. In the 
Cassiar District, during the year, there 
were 27 non-residents hunting, and the 
bag made by 24 of these people was as 
follows: 17 moose, 56 caribou, 52 sheep, 
34 goats, 6 grizzly bear, 7 black bear— 
averaging over 7 animals to each person 
who actually shot. 


A REBUFF TO LEGISLATIVE ZEAL. 





In deciding an appeal from a sum- 
mary conviction in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania vs. McCoombs, the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions of Delaware County, Pa., 
has declared the statute of 1907, prohib- 
iting the use of automatic guns, to be 
unconstitutional. The defendant in this 
case was arrested and taken before an 
alderman of the city of Chester, charged 
with violating the provisions of the fol- 
lowing statute. He was, after hearing, 
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convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of 
$50 or suffer imprisonment for 50 days. 
The statute is as follows: 


Sec. 1—Be it enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this Act, it shall be unlawful, for 
any person to use what is commonly known as 
an automatic gun for the killing of game in this 
Commonwealth. Each and every person violat- 
ing any provision of this section shall be liable 
to a penalty of $50 for each offence or shall 
suffer an imprisonment in the common jail of 
the county for a period of one day for each 
dollar of penalty imposed. 

Sec. 2.—Each and every magistrate, alder- 
man, and justice of the peace within this Com- 
monwealth shall have the right of summary 
conviction in all matters pertaining to a viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this Act, and 
all prosecutions for violation of its provisions 
shall be conducted, and the penalties disposed 
of, in manner and form as is now prescribed 
by law for violations of the game laws of this 
Commonwealth. 

After conviction, and the Court con- 
senting, an appeal was taken to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, in which the de- 
fendant pleaded that the fine was ille- 
gally imposed, because the statute is in 
derogation of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares: “Nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 
Contending also that it is in violation of 
Sec. 1, Art. 1, of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, which is as follows: “ All 
men have certain inherent and indefeas- 
ible rights, among which are those of 
enjoying and defending life and liberty, 
of acquiring, possessing and protecting 
property and reputation, and of pursu- 
ing their own purpose ”; and also that it 
violates Sec. 7, Art. 3 of said constitu- 
tion which prohibits the General As- 
sembly from passing any law “ granting 
to any individual any special or exclusive 
privilege or immunity. 

This Court, in quashing the conviction 
and discharging the defendant, said: 
“There is no doubt of the right of legis- 
lation to regulate the manner of taking 
game, but in doing so it must not dis- 








criminate in such way as to produce in- 
justice to individuals. The statute pro- 
hibits the killing of game with automatic 
guns and permits it to be killed with all 
other kinds of guns. This is a discrim- 
ination against the makers of automatic 
guns and deprives them of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHING NOTES. 
By W. J. CARROLL. 





Appended please find some extracts 
from the Official Report of the Minister 
of Fisheries that will interest your an- 
gling readers, who are now making dates 
for the coming season. It is only a 
partial report and does not pretend to 
give the aggregate catch of any of the 
rivers indicated. It will be seen that 
some of the visitors had royal sport. In 
anticipation of requests for information, 
I would advise fishermen (or caribou 
hunters) to write Hon. Eli Dawe, Min- 
ister of Fisheries; W. B. Reid, V. P. R. 
N. Co., or J. N. Johnston, G. P. A.—all 
of St. John’s. Mr. Reid especially can 
do much to make the visitors’ stay en- 
joyable, as a word from him to the train- 
men and telegraph operators acts like 
a charm in getting things done for the 
comfort and convenience of sportsmen. 
Prospective visitors can get to the Island 
by securing through tickets at any of 
the railway centres in the large cities. 
The climate in summer is ideal. This 
is not the unsupported assertion of the 
Islanders, but the experience of Ameri- 
can sportsmen who have shot and fished 
half around the globe. I can safely 
guarantee that any angler who visits the 
Island in June, July or August will get 
royal sport, if he strikes favorable con- 
ditions. If he does not get all the salm- 
on and sea-trout he wants at one place 
he is bound to get them in another. 


CATCHES REPORTED BY WARDENS. 


In these Wardens’ Reports, the first col- 
umn of figures gives the number of salmon 
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caught; the second column gives their aver- 
age weight. 


Warden A. A. McIsaac, Grand River. 
Herder & Rennie, St. John’s, N. F.. 9 12 
Sir Bryan Leighton, England...... 8 12 
R. Winsmore, New York.......... 6 13 
Stickland & Salter, Nova Scotia... .10 8 
Hon. Jno. Harvey, St. John’s, N. F. 4 13 
BR. A. Mnpray, Best.» 6:5.0:0:06.0%6 17 12 
Cant. Simon, Halifax.....00c0cs0% 15 10 
Major Dyne, England ............ 40 12 
J. bo PEWUCON,, PNGIANG <5.6.000500 08 65 9 
M. Burnham, Montreal............ 1 16 
Dr. 8. Triford, New York. <.. ...:.. 11 11 
Edward Milding, New York....... 38 9 
J. DeWolt, St. Jolin, N.. Byoicc<sies 13 8 
Earl Grey, Governor-General of 

COMME ace ae sesiobae kocsis 12 8 
W. D. Reid, St. John’s N. F....... 6 8 

Warden Peter Muire, South Branch. 
Dr.. T. Hutton, Magland.. .........00:0:6: 9 11 
W. W. Chiman, Montreal .......... 3 16 
A. MeIsaac, Grand River.......... t 13 
Chas. Blanchard, Grand River...... 5 12 
Dr. Geo. Dart, New: Yorks :.6:00:+ 0:06 4 8 
F. E. Kettridge, New York........ 2 13 
Rey. O’Donovan, Baltimore........ 3 7 
J. H.. Martin, Fall Hive ...:...0.6.. 7 8 
L. Rutherford, Montreal.......... 3 10 

Warden Geo. Shears, Robinson’s Head. 
R..B. Boyles, New Work x..65..:55 0 41 7 
C. Rollins and wife, Halifax....... 1 12 
Wm. Roy and party, Sydney....... 9 7 
MM. Cite ONE PREC occ case sa ces 13 7 
rrr 5 7 
Pi. SMOG CR OMIONR s:<: 65/9: ermine aceios's 6 6 
MiP: CHUNG, BOSON. 6 <0. 9.2.9:9:41010 602-020 2 8 
Judge MePherson, Kentucky...... 2 ‘f 
M. Wardwill and party, Boston... .27 5 
WOE; RS DUE 6:0 'o56is.d 0s ieee 13 5 


Messrs. Daggett and Bussey, Boston.10 10 


Warden Downey. Lower section, Grand River. 
Sir B. and Lady Leighton, Eng- 


I. seem. crersiasomareeernie isis cisie 22 9 
Edgar Newton, England........... 1 24 
Mrs. and Miss Henshaw, Providence, 

Dy, Saw wiecain aes wo iceiewee a 13 10 
M. Perkins, Colorado sss 60:5-6.64.0-<:05 2 10 
T. S. Skelton, Connecticut......... 12 8-20 
C. Hatehwey, Bostan. ....0..00 60 «206% 3 9 
M. Shamcer, INOW LOGS io:eisdcesiees 2 10 
Wardens Angus McQuarrie and G. Knowling. 
Judge Morton, Boston............ 3 7 
G. Parker, Pennsylvania........... 2 12 
Hon. G.. MeLean, Texas, ...00s:0% 9 9 
Prot. G. D. Bussey, Lynn. v:..0.0<.000 5 25 
Dr. Geo. Bart, Now YOrK..:. 0.0400. 6 12 
M. ————, Philadelphia........ 16 9 
Dr. E. J. Keffer, Philadelphia...... 8 10 


M. O'Brien, London. ....... 660060 2 18 
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On Little River there were about 110 salmon 
caught, weighing about 1150 Ibs. 

Abram Lilly, Exploits River: All the rivers 
were in good condition. There were consider- 
ably more salmon went up Exploits’ River in 
September than in July. I found more fish 
in the spawning holes than ever and yet there 
were less caught outside. 

William Dakin, Salmonier: Sea-trout from 
2% to 3 Ibs. could be taken from June 15 to 
end of season. 

B. Brazil, Garnish: In the river the salmon 
have been abundant. The few sportsmen that 
came on the river all had some good fishing. 

R. Furneaux, Rose Blanche, Farmer’s Arm: 
In this brook a quantity of grilse are to be 
seen as well as large sea-trout. It is one of 
the sporting haunts not yet known to pleasure 
seekers, This brook is near to Port-aux- 
Basques. 

N. Peters, Hall’s Bay: Some sportsmen 
caught 49 salmon averaging 4 lbs. each. 

I. Goodyear: Two Scotch gentlemen caught 
22 salmon; weight 2% to 8 lbs. 

L. Murphy, Salmonier: July 5 A. B. Morine 
and party visited the river and remained 4 
weeks, taking 300 salmon, averaging from 4 to 
15 lbs. Mr. Munn stayed 4 days and secured 
35 fish averaging 6 lbs. Fish were fairly plen- 
tiful at. the falls all through the month of 
August and up to September. 


<< 


TRAITS OF THE BUTCHER BIRD. 


“One winter, when I was a young- 
ster,” says John Chandler of Alton, IIls., 
in a recent issue of Forest and Stream, 
“T was working on my uncle’s farm 
and he put me to shucking shock corn 
out in a field, on two sides of which 
there was a tall hedge. While I was at 
work a butcher bird used to sit in the 
top of the hedge, and when I would tear 
a shock down he would come and flutter 
in the air over me, and when a mouse 
ran out he would pounce down on it and 
carry it away. It would only be a min- 
ute or two till he would be back again, 
waiting for another. I was very careful 
not to scare him and soon he got so tame 
that he would catch them almost under 
my feet. He kept that up early and late 
as long as I worked there. What he 
wanted with so many mice I do not 
know, for he could not have eaten the 
half of what he caught in his lifetime. 
I suppose he was a born hunter and 
caught them for sport.” 

[Records of the butcher bird or shrike, watch- 
ing men at work when tearing down corn shocks 
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or removing weed piles and capturing the mice 
which run out from them, have often before 
been published. It is always interesting to 
read such accounts, because they show how 
readily a bird may adapt itself to circumstance, 
and how readily under such conditions it loses 
its fear of man. We see something of the 
same thing in the familiar way in which the 
gray jay, moose bird, meat hawk, or whiskey- 
john comes about the camp and associates on 
terms of great familiarity with the camper. We 
do not recall any case in which a shrike became 
so tame as the one described by Mr. Chandler. 
—EDITOR. | 

If the editor of Forest and Stream is 
familiar with the habits of the American 
shrike, he might have given Mr. Chandler 
a piece of very interesting Natural His- 
tory touching his correspondent’s im- 
plied inquiry. The common name, butch- 
er bird, is given to this energetic hunter, 
because of his well-known habit of im- 
paling grasshoppers, beetles, mice and 
even small birds upon the thorns of the 
locust, osage, and other thorn trees, in 
order to kill them, and leaving them 
hanging upon the thorns for future use. 
The shrike is an ardent hunter and a wise 
bird, having an eye and mind that con- 
templates the possibility of a “ rainy 
day.” This particular bird, mentioned 
above, was simply taking advantage of 
opportunity by stocking his larder 
against a day when the fields might be 
bare of such prey. Had the hedges along 
the fields been closely examined, it would 
have been found that the mice were all 
hung up for future use, and that this 
wise provider had sufficient food on hand 
for himself and his mate, and possible 
foragers, for a long time. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 


For the size of its population, Aus- 
tralia is the most sporting country in the 
world. The people there indulge in 
every kind of sport, and, although their 
game-list is not a long one, it is yearly 
improving and even now there is plenty 
of shooting to be had. For instance, we 
earn that the Dunbulbalane Gun Club 
r-cently held several shoots in the open. 
The bag totalled 1,827 hares, 664 rabbits 
and 6 foxes. For the hares over £61 
was realized. The duck-shooting there 





is also exceedingly good and bags are 
made that would gladden the heart of 
any wildfowler. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A GOOD FISHING COUNTRY. 


“ aie Py tied 3 

The opening up of the Wisconsin and North- 
ern Ry. from Shawano, Wis., north, has pro- 
vided the best trout fishing in recent Wisconsin 
history. The waters, in the order they come 
and distance from Shawano, are: Kranke 
Creek, at Thornton, 5 miles; Red River, at 
Gresham, 11 miles—this same stream passing 
near Morgan, 14 miles; the West Branch of the 
Wolf River, at. Neopit, 20 miles; West Branch 
Creek, near Askenett, 24 miles; the Evergreen, 
with its branches, near Perote and Culver, 29 
miles and 32 miles respectively. Prior to the 
present season there has been little access to 
this field, except through long drives and 
tramps, usually considered a serious loss to 
the fisherman whose time is limited. Eight 
hours from Chicago and six from Milwaukee 
places the tourist at Shawano. Two trains run 
daily except Sunday on the Wisconsin and 
Northern Ry. as far as Neopit, leaving Shawano 
at 6:30 a. m. and 12:30 p. m.; the latter train 
runs through to Van Ostrand, 36 miles, accom- 
modating the Evergreen district. Trains arrive 
at Shawano from the resort district at 8:25 
a.m. and at 6:00 p. m.; good connections with 
Chicago and Northwestern Ry. trains in either 
direction. 

The accommodations in the Evergreen dis- 
trict are very satisfactory. Evergreen Lodge, 
located on the bank of the East Fork, directly 
alongside the Wisconsin and Northern Ry., pro- 
vides good clean rooms, excellent meals at a 
very reasonable rate and every possible atten- 
tion is given the visitor by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Amel in charge. Trains stop to take on or let 
off passengers at this point, enabling the fisher- 
man to have his line in the water immediately 
upon arrival and enjoy the sport practically 
until train time on the return trip. 

For the streams nearer Shawano, the Hotel 
Murdock at Shawano provides an excellent 
home for the tourist. The service is first-class, 
the cuisine equalling that of more famous ho- 
tels. Later on, accommodations of a better class 
will be provided at Neopit, where the hub of 
the trout fishing really exists; but at present 
the best sleeping accommodations are those 
Provided by yourself—a tent. Meals of excel- 
lent quality may be had at Neopit. A very 
comfortable day may be had, however, by leav- 
ing Shawano at 6:30 a. m., after a good break- 
fast at Hotel Murdock, arriving at Neopit at 
7:20 a. m. and immediately entering the stream 
—fishing either east or west and returning to 
Shawano at 6:00 p.m. A delightful way is to 
have an Indian guide take you down-stream in 
a boat, upon arrival at Neopit. to Hemlock 
Falls—the trip being quickly made; spend the 
day in the rapids and deep holes below the 
falls where the “big ones” lie, and return for 
the evening train. On account of their nearby 
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location, these waters should prove attractive 
to the fishing folk of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
surrounding territory. 
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INTERNATIONAL CASTING MEET. 





International tournament, Aug. 14 and 15, 
1908, at Chicago. For bait and fly casters. The 
target for this tournament was put in the 
lagoon and tried out last week. It conforms to 
the rules, and the 6-inch bullseye of red is all 
that is visible to any extent from the casting 
platform. The events are Salmon Fly, Dis- 
tance Fly, Accuracy Dry Fly and Accuracy Fly, 
¥%-ounce Accuracy Bait, %4-ounce Accuracy Bait 
and %4-ounce Distance Bait. 

Many reports reach us of the interest in the 
Salmon Fly Casting event. Some of the clubs 
are providing club rods and double tapered 
lines for their members to use in common, and 
news also reaches us of groups of casters “chip- 
ping in” and securing a partnership salmon rod 
for their joint practice. Distance fly records are 
also being made in practice and club contests 
that will look well if duplicated at the big meet 
in August. 

The Accuracy Dry Fly event is one where 
every fly caster is much on the same plane as 
his fellow. The event is new in the West and 
has not been cast much in this country; hence 
each one has as good a chance as any other to 
work out a method that will land this beautiful 
trophy. We believe that in the Accuracy Fly the 
competition will be keen, and, given favorable 
conditions, new records are more than likely. 

The special prizes arranged for the six Bait 
and Fly Contests, in addition to the regular 
prizes, have met with favorable reception. These 
prizes are to be awarded to any contestant mak- 
ing the highest. score in any event and who has 
never won an important prize in an Interna- 
tional Tournament. The contestant winning 
any one of these and also winning an important 
prize in the regular list may choose which he 
prefers, as only one prize will be awarded to 
any contestant in any one event. 

Former International important prize win- 
ners are barred on these special prizes, to pro- 
vide a fair field and no favor to those entering 
the contests perhaps for the first time, or who 
have been at some disadvantage heretofore— 
thus providing two chances for prizes to those 
entering in the six events against one chance 
for the regulars. The prizes are handsome and 
practical and the winners will be gratified that 
they fell to them as evidence of their abilities 


at the world’s greatest tournament of bait and 
fly casters. 

The strenuous event—Distance Bait—bids 
fair to be a stirring contest. Some new types 
of rods are being experimented with with excel- 
ient results. News reaches us of more than 
usual interest among some of the clubs in this 
event and a larger field than usual is likely. It 
is hoped that the record will be set higher than 
ever. The fellows of the Illinois Bait Casting 
Club who give this International Tournament 
of Bait and Fly Casters are using every means 
to give every one the time of their lives. Par- 
ticulars of Secretary H. E. Rice, 225 So. Peoria 
St., Chicago. 
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DENVER SPORTSMAN CLUB’S BANQUET. 





The Hot Air Hunting Club of Denver has 
about 60 members, every one of whom knows 
the Owl Car schedule and when the Bock Beer 
season is on. In joyous anticipation of this 
happy time of the year, and in view of the fact 
that from Beulah Park above DeBeque, Colo., 
a fine deer had been sent to Paul Steuck, all 
the members with clean bills-of-health met at 
the store of the aforesaid Steuck, who is well 
known wherever decoys sit on the placid lakes 
of Colorado. One deer and 65 ducks took the 
place of cow-meat and wienies, and the best of 
brews was in evidence in the foaming steins. 

State Game Commissioner D. E. Farr and 
Jack Engle, Chief Game Warden, were the of- 
ficially notable guests, and as member after 
member broke into speech as the foamy lager 
worked its way upward, they were seen taking 
notes that will give them all kinds of clews to 
future depredators upon the range and along 
the streams over which they exercise control. 
In the case of the venison—furnished upon this 
occasion in the 3d week of March, 1908—Mr. 
Farr, by his wonderful sense of smell and taste, 
was able to determine that it was from a pri- 
vate preserve and not from the wilderness or 
a cold-storage mausoleum; that he spoke can- 
didly was proven by his appetite. 

Lem Meek had been chosen as toastmaster, 
after the members had been made aware of the 
6-pound mallet with which he secured the nom- 
ination, and as he smote the oaken table with 
mighty blows the trembling victims rose per- 
force as their names were called and emulated 
the efforts of those who had voluntarily pre- 
ceded them. 

David Lees was called upon for a speech, 
and after he was dragged out of a corner he 
modestly admitted some of the extravagancies 
in which he had indulged. He mentioned 
one or two pot shots and then asked that all 
who had never enjoyed a pot shot stand. He 
was the only one up. He soon sat down. Mi- 
chael White, Herman Otto, Harry Mason, Henry 
Mollandine and David Farr were others called 
on for a flow of huntsmen’s reason and a bit of 
wit. 

The room in which the supper was fittingly 
served was decorated in American flags, coats 
of arms, guns, fishing poles, revolvers and hunt- 
ers’ and trappers’ materials. The supper was 
unique in every detail, including the tin plates 
upon which the fine victuals was served and 
the tin cups from which the happy draughts 
were drunk. 

The supper was the occasion of perhaps the 
largest gathering of active sportsmen ever held 
in Colorado, and we take pleasure in showing a 
picture of the men present, the names of some 
of them being as follows: 1—D. E. Farr; 2— 
Jack Engle; 3—Paul Steuck; 4—Lem Meek; 
5—Lige Hay; 6—Jean Bosworth; 7—Frank 
Laughlin; 8—John Schaster; 9—Jim Jackson; 





AFIELD. 


10—Henry Mollandine; 11—Herman Rauchfuss; 
12—Fred Kessler; 13—John Heinrichs; 14— 
Irvin Root. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


A CAPITAL BOOK ON GUNNING. 





GUNS AND GUNNING. By Bellmore H. 
Browne. Beautifully Illustrated. With an in- 
troduction by Dan Beard. The Stevens Arms 
Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Paper 
cover, 20 cts. postpaid; cloth, 30 cts., post- 
paid. 

Really one of the most interesting sporting 
works of the year—a book of 110 pages, 8 by 5 
inches in size, printed in good legible type and 
abounding in just the illustrations a sportsman 
likes to look at. The cover alone—showing a 
flock of prairie-chickens flying over a stubble 
field—is well worth the price asked for this 
really interesting little work. Now, don’t for- 
get to send for this book, thinking it may be 
only an “advertising scheme”—for it assuredly 
is not. In many books costing $1.50 and $2.00 
you will not find such stirring, well-drawn pic- 
tures as are contained in “Guns and Gun- 
ning.” Best of all, in the text itself there is 
not the faintest trace of advertising. It is 
good all the way through—a capital book es- 
pecially to send to one’s younger friends in 
the country. As a sample of Mr. Browne's 
lucid style, listen to this: 

“The gun that made our country what it is, 
that gave us our independence, and was the 
open sesame of the dark and bloody ground, 
was the old, long-barrelled muzzle-loader. This 
old gun was as much an American institution 
as the log school-house and the old oaken 
bucket; and to this day, with the bullet pouch 
and powder horn, in remote communities, it 
still hangs in the place of honor, over the old 
fire-place. 

“But before we leave the old muzzle-loader, I 
should like to say a word concerning its ef- 
ficiency. Even at the present time, there is no 
fire-arm better suited to a wilderness trip than 
the old percussion cap muzzle-loader. Within 
reach of civilization, where ammunition can be 
secured easily, modern guns are of course far 
better and more trustworthy. But when a 
hunter is making a long trip through the wil- 
derness and is dependent for his meat on what 
he kills, there is no gun more useful than the 
muzzle-loader, because of the lightness of its 
its ammunition and the variety of charges that 
may be used.” 

Especially fine is Mr. Browne’s full-page pic- 
ture of a lone frontiersman, riding his white 
cow-pony down a steep trail in the far-away 
Rockies. 

The book is, in fact, a fine little encyclopedia 
on outdoor sport and how to be rightly fitted for 
same. It has chapters on Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Upland Game Shooting, Big Game Hunting and 
a variety of topics dear to the sportman’s 
heart. Send for “Guns and Gunning.” It will 


not disappoint you. 
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IN THE MONTANA HILLS. 





Dear Sports AFIELD:—I am a regular reader 
of your excellent and always interesting mag- 
azine. I am an ardent big-game hunter, having 
hunted every fall for the past 25 years. Have 
had two fine hunting trips in the Rockies of 
Wyoming; was in Ontario during the season of 
1906, and in New Brunswick, last season. You 
probably saw my “Moose Hunt” in an East- 
ern magazine. I am anxious to get a moun- 
tain goat, a bighorn sheep and an elk this com- 
ing season and think of going to Montana. Will 
you kindly inform me as to the best points to 
go to for this game and oblige. Yours frater- 
nally, W. B. GiBson. 

West Alexander, Pa. 





Replying to Friend Gibson’s letter, will say 
that there is no better section of country for 
the hunting he desires than the South Fork 
of the Flathead, approachable from Ovando, via 
Drummond, Mont. It would be a rather difficult 
proposition for a hunter to do a great deal of 
good in the country without a guide for the first 
trip, however, and guides and their necessary 
equipment are somewhat expensive additions 
to an outing. If Mr. Gibson wishes to engage 
a guide for the trip he mentions, in my opinion 
the best guide would probably be Frank Prince, 
whose address is Corvallis, Mont., although 
Charles Young of Ovando is about on a par 
with Prince. It might be a difficult matter 
to secure either of these guides, as they are 
usually engaged some months ahead of the 
season, which opens Sept. 1; however it would 
do no harm to communicate with either or 
both. E. E. Bennett of Ovando, Mont., or 
Thomas Danaher of Helmville, Mont., are also 
experienced guides. Other successful experts in 
this line are W. G. Marshall and M. P. Dun- 
ham (both of Ovando)—both of whom have all 
the equipments necessary to a successful camp 
hunt in our great mountain country. 

I have no interest personally in any one of 
these guides. Frank Prince would be in posi- 
tion to take a party into the Clearwater Coun- 
try of Idaho, or, for that matter, to almost 
any point in the Northwest. With best wishes 
for all members of the Sports Afield Family, 
Cordially yours, WILL CAVE. 

Missoula, Mont. 


BIG GAME RESERVE. 





According to a Nebraska report, State Game 
Warden Carter is framing a petition to the 
Federal Government to cede a 60,000 acre tract 
in the Fort Niobrara reservation to Nebraska 
—the object being to create a big game and 
forest reserve. The reservation is almost en- 
tirely abandoned for military purposes and the 
warden plans to inclose the large area to breed 
buffalo and elk, which are fast nearing ex- 
tinction. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE Rod and Gun Club of Kettle Falls, Wash., 
has received 30,000 Eastern brook trout from 
the State hatchery on the Little Spokane River. 
The fish were distributed in Colville River, 
Mingo Creek and Sherman Creek. The club paid 
the entire expense and will protect the new- 
comers. 

* * * 

Dr. H. Cray Gtover, 118 W. 31st St., N. Y. 
City, may well claim to be the Dean of the 
American Board of Canine Practitioners—being 
acknowledged everywhere during the past third 
of a century as one of the most skillful veterin- 
arians in. North America. If you are a sports- 
man, you should send your address for a free 
copy of his book on Dog Diseases and Their 
Cure. 

¥* * * 

Tur “Roamer” bait—the bait that catches the 
big ones—is shown in the advt. of Joseph E. 
Pepper, Rome, N. Y. Sent by prepaid mail to 
any address on receipt of 75 cts. The Roamer 
is a floating bait, so built as to be always work- 
ing, and looks very life-like in the water. It 
is said by experienced anglers to be an espe- 
cially good bait for bass when these fish are 
lying up near the lily pads. 


* * * 


A Boomrine boating organization has just been 
formed in Topeka, Kansas’ beautiful Capital 
City. Its directorate is a strong one and it will 
be known as the Topeka Motor Boat Club. It 
is proposed to fix up City Park and to build 
a boat house there as well as floating docks. 
Many of the local boatmen who have had their 
boats at Lake View are coming to Topeka, on 
account of the lake at that place becoming very 
low. The following officers were elected at the 
meeting last night: A. S. Thomas, prest.; Dr. 
A. M. Eidson, vice-prest.; Fred Gades, treas.; B. 
V. Kelley, secy. The Sports Afield Man has 
often boated and shot ducks on the “raging 
Kaw” and extends a hearty Howdy! to all mem- 
bers of the new club. 


* * * 


We have read with interest the diminutive 
but informing catalogue just issued by the 
Lefever Arms Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., in the 
boring of whose guns unusual pains are taken 
to insure their efficiency at the traps and in 
wild-fowl shooting. All grades of the Lefever— 
from the Durston Special at $25 net to the 
costlier $150 and $200 grades—are built for both 
black and nitro powders and the company guar- 
antees that their guns will shoot both with 
equally good results. These guns have a most 
pleasing workmanlike look and the illustration 
of the improved Lefever hammerless lock, 
cocking device and safety should prove of es- 
pecial interest to the progressive sportsman. 
Address, Howlett Durston, Manager Lefever 
Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO COLORADO? 





This is a question that is asked of every 
citizen of the United States once a year, and 
generally much oftener. Not to have seen 
Colorado, is to have lived an uncrowned career; 
in the words of the old peasant of Limoux are 
expressed the regret and longing of those who 
have never seen the sun-flamed battlements of 
the Great Divide; 

“I’m growing old; I’m sixty years. 

I've labored all my life in vain. 
Through all this time of hopes and fears 
I've failed my dearest wish to gain. 

Had but the harvest richer grown !— 
The grape withheld its yelow store— 
I never have seen Carcassonne! 
I never have seen Carcassonne!” 


The words of Helen Hunt Jackson stir the 
memories of those more fortunate: “Today, as 
I sit on a New England hillside and look west- 
ward, the pale blue bar of the horizon seems 
a vista, rather than a barrier, and I see the 
Colorado plains lying beyond; see them as dis- 
tinctly as if I were standing on their very edge, 
and counting the belts and bands of color which 
I know the fiery Colorado sun is at this very 
moment printing on their surface. The shift- 
ing blue shadows on the yellow plains give 
them a wonderful semblance to the sea under 
alternating sunlight and shade. 

“The northern horizon of this shining carpet, 
this sunlit sea, is a deep blue wall. This is 
The Divide, 8,000 feet higher, and thickly grown 
with pines; but it looks like a solid bar of 
blue. Whether the sky bends and droops, or 
the plain hollows and curves up to the tender 
vanishing line in which both cease to be, you 
never know; and in not knowing is the charm— 
the spell under which you gaze and gaze into 
the immeasurable distance, until myriads of 
worlds seem to be coming and going just along 
the outer edge of our own.” 

The voice of “The People” is often lifted 
against the railroads of our country, just as it 
is lifted against all corporations to whose 
revenues we contribute money in exchange for 
the products of their enterprise, for which we 
also implored through untold years in vain; but 
the railroads continue to run and in some cases 
to return good for evil. In the State of Colo- 
rado there is a hearty recognition of the work 
that has been done by the Colorado and South- 
ern Railway in advertising the wonders of the 
scenery at various points within easy reach 
of Denver and Colorado Springs. For the 
season of 1908 this road has prepared two 
books with new and artistic cuts from photo- 
graphs and with maps, and showing the first 
picture of the great Auditorium at Denver ever 
published. These books may be had by send- 
ing request and address to T. E. Fisher, G. P. 
Agent, Denver, Colo. 

The books are called “One Day Excursions” 
and “Hotels and Resorts of Colorado.” In the 
former are descriptions and views of the fol- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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lowing trips: The Clear Creek Cafion and 
Georgetown Loop; A Trip to Cloudland, .(the 
ascent by rail of Mt. McClellan, 14,000 feet 
high); The Short Line Trip to Cripple Creek, 
over the finest mountain road in the world; 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, and Pike’s Peak; 
Eldorado Springs, near Denver; Mt. Morrison, 
and Scenic Incline Railway, 20 miles from 
Denver, and a few other excursions which may 
be made as side trips by the tourist. In this 
book the double-page view of a point in Clear 
Creek Cafion is a remarkable attainment. 

“Hotels and Resorts in Colorado” is a handy 
pocket guide to various points and gives prices 
of hotels and boarding houses, and answers 
most of the questions that occur to one arrang- 
ing for sight-seeing travel. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN, 





ie 


SOME OF MERZ’S GOOD THINGS. 








Fhe Merz Patent Detachable and Weedless 
Hooks, manufactured by A. J. Merz, 934 George 
St., Chicago, should interest our readers. The 
detachable hook saves all trouble in disgorging 
aud fish can be saved alive if desired. These 
hooks are made in three sizes, namely, 4-0, 5-0, 
6-0O—and at 15 cts. each. should be in every 
tackle box. They are mechanically perfect, 
simple and effective. 

The Merz Adjustable Frog Attachment is 
quickly adjusted to fit any size frog; the hook 
is removable and the frog is held in place by 
a small hook through the lip, with weedless at- 
tachment to cover front of head. A rubber 
band or twine is fastened around body of frog 
and he is thus securely held. A new hook can 
be inserted instantly. The price of attachment 
with single hook is 30 cts. and with one dozen 
extra hooks, 50 cts. 

Mr. Merz also manufactures a fine weedless 
hook, both weighted and plain, and is keenly 
alive to the needs of fishermen. Address, A. 
J. Merz, 934 George St., Chicago. 


——_. 


At the Pittsburg (Kans.) tournament the 
weather conditions were so abominable the first 
day that the remainder of the program was de- 
clared off. Great credit is due Wm. Veach, who 
must have imagined he was shooting ducks— 
for not only did he shoot in a continuous rain 
but he and all the other contestants were com- 
pelled to stand in several inches of water. Mr. 
Veach made the wonderful score of 218 ex 225 
with Peters factory-loaded shells, winning high 
amateur and high general averages. Harvey 
Dixon broke 215, being second high amateur, 
and tied for second general. J. M. Hughes, 213; 
C. D. Plank, 210; Capt. A. H. Hardy, 209; and 
Ed. O’Brien, 208, won 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th pro- 
fessional averages—all with Peters shells. In 
the Hunter Arms Co. live-bird race, Messrs. 
Dixon, Hardy and Hughes broke 25 straight 
and J. S. Day 24 ex 25—all with Peters shells. 
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My! how foggy it is! but we are not daunted. 
We have planned our trip and made our début 
from a nice cozy bed at 5 a. m. and are all pre- 
pared to start. Will, my husband, goes out 
to steam up our auto—a Stanley steam run- 
about—while I dress our 2-year-old baby girl 
and get breakfast. At 6 a. m. we are all ready 
to start. “Hurrah!” and off we glide. We 
reach the foot of a six-mile hill called Kneeland 
and now we are drenched from the fog; but as 
we go upward we gradually leave the fog be- 
hind us, looking like one vast ocean, while we 
are above in the most beautiful and invigorat- 
ing atmosphere, to say nothing of Nature in 
all her beauty. Well, we made that hill (and 
it’s a bad one) in an hour and spent a most 
glorius day riding around on Kneeland Prairie, 
enjoying the day immensely and taking dinner 
at a hotel—a delicious dinner it was too. Al- 
ready the day has past—it is now 6 p. m.—and 
Will suggests a deer hunt. I am certainly game 
when it comes to hunting. A sunset in all its 
splendor and acorns lying all about us on the 
ground. What could be more delightful to a 
hunter? We take our baby and start out for 
a 15-minute walk to a place where acorns are 
plentiful and locate ourselves under a large 
oak. Will gets his .32 Special ready. “Now, 
let’s keep very quiet,” he whispers. It is my 
first hunt for big game—hence the advice. Yes, 
quietly we surely are waiting, our ears strained 
to catch the least sound in the dry leaves. Pres- 
ently I hear a sound. “Listen!” in a whisper 
I murmur. Again a faint sound. (How my 
heart did flutter! )—for there, looking directly 
at us, stood a 2-year-old buck. I was imme- 
diately seized with what a man would call buck 
fever. Had my life depended on it, I could 
not have shot that little buck. But not so with 
Will. Bang! and one shot from that .32 Special 
brought the buck rolling down a slight incline. 
Will hurried down to it, and I like a flash, with 
the baby in my arms asleep, right at his heels-—- 
all excited. We each take our individual prop- 
erty—he the deer and I the baby—and walk 
back to the auto. After dark that auto is seen 
gliding down that dangerous hill. Does any 
one stop to think what it contained? I doubt 
it, but one thing is certain and is that one of 
the occupants will never forget her first hunt 
for big game. (Mrs.) Marte Howarp. 

Eureka, California. 

RE acta 

Many of our readers will be interested to 
know that fishing near Chicago is no myth. 
Our scribe recently saw “the goods” at B. F. 
McCurdy’s, the well-known manufacturer of the 
White City Weedless hook, etc—the same being 
a small(?) pickerel caught on Easter Sunday in 
the Des Plaines River near Summit, Ills., and 
weighing 14%, lbs. Pretty good for a Chicago 
minnow and a test for McCurdy’s new frog har- 
ness. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Cuas. P. Krus, 110 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, had a happy thought when he started his 
weedless hook. This hook is made in one piece 
with no solder joints and has just the right 
tension to overcome the weeds and get the fish. 
A fish, once hooked, cannot “shake” the Krus 
hook. Send your address together with 15 cts. 
and get one of these sure-hold hooks. 


* * * 


Ar the tournament of the. Mississippi Valley 
Gun Club held at Burlington, Iowa, last 
month, C. G. Spencer won high general ay- 
erage—score 565 ex 600; while R. R. Spencer 
tied for second general average—554 ex 600. 
Mr. Spencer also won the special handicap event 
with 25 straight from the 21 yards mark. Both 
of these gentlemen used Dead Shot Smokeless 
powder. 

* aa 7 

Cuas. V. Kuper is an all-round sportsman, 
who, having experienced the discomforts of the 
old-time camp-fire, invented a camp stove for his 
own use. The result was a success. He then 
decided to patent his stove and many thousands 
have since been sold. Made in four styles, these 
stoves are thoroughly practical and with them 
one can cook, bake, roast, fry, broil or heat, no 
matter what the condition of the weather. On 
receipt of letter mentioning Sports AFIELD, the 
Kuder Camp Stove Co., 5315 Wentworth Ave., 
Chicago, will send full details and price list. 

x * * 


Tue Texas Co., 97 Kinzie St., Chicago, have 
something new for the summer outer. Their 
Boston Goggles are constructed upon a new 
principle and not only protect the eyes against 
sun-glare and dust but are also non-heating. 
The attention of our readers is especially called 
to their advertisement in this issue. They of- 
fer two pairs of Boston Goggles—that is, one 
pair in russet leather with amber glass and 
One pair wire gauze with clear glass (for hot 
weather)—and two pairs of extra rims with 
blue and green glass, ready to wear—all for 
$1.15 prepaid. Certainly a good investment. 
“Too-hoo,” says the Owl; “they’re certainly 

right! 
Boston Goggles save the sight.” 


a 


MEMBERS OF “THE FINEST.” 

New York City’s police dogs were recently as- 
signed to duty in the suburbs. If they display 
as much vigor while on duty as they have in 
their training, it is likely burglars will realize 
the value of great speed—for these dogs are 
powerful, quick and artful. The officers who 


have their training in charge are frequently up- 
set or mauled by these eager animals, who recog- 
nize the uniform, but not the individual. One 
of the dogs has already saved the life of a man 
who was found half frozen. 
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"DEAD SHOT" adds to the 
a pleasure of field and trap 
, "ase shooting — no fumes — no 
be of me headache — slight recoil. 
You see him along the barrel ota “DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS” 


Is the latest development in smoke- 
WINCHESTER) | \\ ‘02° 
z p REGULAR — HIGH VELOCITY 


22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE UNIFORM PATTERN 


Cc. G. SPENCER wins High Average, Upper 
j Alton Registered Shoot, April 5-6 


? Y Shot at 400 Broke 375 
H E S OU R S ' ALEX. D. MERMOD, weight 116 pounds, 
shot at 1000 targets against time and eke 929 
within 3 hours. 
Manufactured by 
HIS handy little ten-shot AMERICAN FOWDER BALLS 


Boston, Mass. _ Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
rifle, like history, repeats Kansas City, Mo. 
itself, the recoil being utilized 
to do the reloading. The 
novelty of its operation affords 
possibilities for practice and 
pleasure which no other 
“twenty-two” does. It makes 
an outing outfit complete. 























FREE; Send address for Catalogue of Winchester— 
the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN; CONN. 











i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Marlin people advise us that they are 
now prepared to furnish the new Model 24 in 
Grades B, C and D; list prices, $30.75, $40.80 
and $90.00 respectively. ‘se guns have all 
the advantages of the Model 24 Grade A, re- 
cently described in these columns, including the 
double extractors, automatic hang-fire safety 


lock and the new take-down construction which 
allows taking the gun apart in a few seconds. 
Grade B has special smokeless steel barrel 
like Grade C, a selected black walnut stock and 
forearm, nicely checked; otherwise it is plain 
finished throughout—being intended for the 
man who wants every advantage of material 





and workmanship without expensive ornamenta- 
tion. 

Grade C is made with special smokeless steel 
barrel, with selected fancy figured stock and 
forearm. The frame is attractively engraved 
and the stock and forearm finely checked—all 
hand work. It is one of the handsomest me- 
dium-priced guns on the market. 

The Grade D is a beautiful example of the 
gun-maker’s art. It has imported Circassian 
walnut stock, oil filled by the London process 
which gives a rich, dull surface—bringing out 
all the beauty of the wood and not showing 
scratches like the highly polished wood. The 
engraving and checking are the highest type of 





AFIELD. 


ning Co., Gamuza Ave., Great Bend, Pa., for 
illustrated folder of their Chamois Sporting 
Jacket. This delightfully soft and warm gar- 
ment has won its way to high favor with 
sportsmen—permitting such free and unham- 
pered movement and keeping the patient still- 
hunter warm in the severest weather. As a 
sample, they will make to your own measure 
a vest or shirt, quoting you the manufacturer’s 
price on same. 
oe a os 

THE PoRTABLE KNocKpDOWN SEAT Back, made 
by the Superior Seat Back Co., 417 Belden Ave., 
Chicago, will certainly make fishing a pleasure. 
Simple in construction, durable and restful, this 
seat back can be instantly attached to the seat 





GRADE C. 


of boat, wagon, benches or bleachers—the flex- 
ible canvas back quickly overcoming that “tired 
feeling” and giving added zest to the pleasure 
of life in the open. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. ; 
7. _ * 

A Twenty-Five DoLLtAR hammerless shotgun 
at $12.50 should certainly interest many of our 
subscribers. J. Drozdovitz of Chicago, whose 


advertisement appears in this issue, has been 
located in Chicago for 20 years in business and 






GRADE D 


hand work and combine with the beautiful 
steck and imported Damascus barrel to round 
out a really beautiful gun. 

A complete description of this new model in 
the several grades will be sent to all who write 
The Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., New 
Haven, Conn., mentioning Srorrs AFIELD. 


oe 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








Art the Fairmount (Minn.) Gun Club tourna- 
ment, May 8 and 9, H. C. Hirschy won second 
professional average with 381 ex 400 and Mrs. 
Topperwein won third professional average with 
375 ex 400. At this same shoot Harry Stair 
was high amateur with 367 ex 400. All three 
shooting Dead Shot Smokeless. 


*» * #* 


In preparing for your fall hunt, don’t forget 
to send your address to the Pennsylvania Tan- 





has the happy faculty of discovering “good 
things” for his customers. He should certainly 
soon be “short” on his stock of hammerless guns. 
In addition to other bargains in the way of 
single-barrel guns and revolvers, Mr. Drozdovitz 
carries a full line of Champion steel fishing rods 
—both bait-casting and fly rods—and his prices 
on all other sporting equipment are extremely 
low ones. Address, J. Drozdovitz, 176 E. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 
* od 

Tue Turco-AMERICAN GLASS PPE is the clean- 
set, coolest and most fascinating smoking uten- 
sil ever invented. It does not matter how much 
one smokes, all of the deleterious substances so 
prevalent in common pipes are entirely elimi- 
nated. It has the taste so much sought after by 
the tobacco connoisseur and is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. Every shred 
of tobacco is consumed to a white ash in the 
Turco-American glass pipe because it can’t get 
damp—a saving that alone will pay for the pipe 
in less than two months. Mention Sports 
AFIELD and send for interesting booklet to the 
Turco-American Pipe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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For Trap or Field a STEVENS SINGLE or DOUBLE BARREL SHOT- i 
GUN is Ideal. Low in Price—High in Quality—good gun value right through! RY 
Made in standard gauges, lengths, weights, etc.—Hammer or Hammerless Styles. ° 























4 
STEVENS SHOTGUNS SHOOT STRAIGHT and STRONG G 
For sale by all progressive Hardware and Send for 160 page illustrated Catalog describ- ai 
Sporting Goods Merchants. If you cannot ing entire output. Has attractive cover in ‘FY; 
obtain, we ship direct, express prepaid, upon colors. Mailed for 5 cents in stamps to pay (fe 
receipt of Catalog Price. postage. ne 
x 

J- STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CoO., yy 

P. O. BOX 5680, 3 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. ir 
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in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





WHILE on an exhibition tour in Minnesota 
last week Mrs. Topperwein made the following 
scores: At Minneapolis, 87 ex 100; at Winona, 
89 ex 100; at Austin, 43 ex 50; at Fairmont, 89 
ex 100; at Fairmont, 183 ex 200; and on the 
last day 192 ex 200. An average of 91 per cent. 
for the week. 


* * * 


J. M. Hucues, shooting at the Milwaukee 
meet, broke 92 ex 100 and followed this up in 
the afternoon by “crumbling” 148 ex 150. If 
any one of you gentlemen off yonder on the 
back benches can beat this, let him stand up 
and come forward. At the Janesville shoot Mr. 
Hughes scored 140 ex 150, and later, at Milton, 
98 ex 100. All of which would seem to confirm 
the opinion of many shooters that Peters fac- 
tory-loaded shells will do to “tie to” in any 
emergency. 

ok * * 

Ir is no longer necessary for one member of 

a party to remain in camp to look after the 
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cooking, while his friends are enjoying their 
favorite sport. The Illinois Junior Fireless 
Cooker solves the problem. This cooker, which 
is 13 inches in diameter, 13 inches high and is 
equipped with a 6-quart enamel kettle, is abso- 
lutely ‘sanitary and indestructible. All that is 
necessary in preparing for the coming meal, is 
to thoroughly heat the article selected over the 
camp-fire, in the kettle furnished. The kettle 
with contents is then transferred to the fireless 
cooker, and on return from the day’s outing 
the food will be found thoroughly cooked, 
whether it be pot-roast, beans, fish, game, or in 
fact any article which can be cooked by boil- 
ing. Another feature worthy of attention is 
that ice-cream, iced puddings or any iced food 
will remain frozen for hours if simply placed 
in cooker and covered. Truly, the world do 
move, and the fireless cooker should be included 
in the camp outfit. Send for catalogue to the 
Illinois Heater & Mfg. Co., 3959 Wentworth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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For more than 20 years experienced campers 
out have used as a regular part of their outfit 
the complete cooking and serving equipment 
known as Wilson’s Kamp Kook’s Kit. From an 
experience embracing many years of camping 
in all parts of the country, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the Wilson cooking outfit 
the most serviceable sportsman arrangement of 
the century. It packs into small space and 
you have everything at hand when you want it. 
It will take care of five or six hungry campers 
—always supposing that one has the supplies— 
and this is saying much. For illustrated book- 
let and special prices, address the Cortez Wil- 
son Co., 241 East Lake St., Chicago, IIs. 


* * * 


THE GoLtpD MEDAL CAMp FURNITURE Mere. Co., 
Racine Junction, Wis., are certainly leaders in 
their line. They manufacture a full line of 
camp furniture and equipments—including cots, 
camp beds, chairs, stools, camp tables, portable 
bath tubs and cooking outfits. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment has purchased and used over 300,000 
cots from this company since the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War (including 30,000 sent to the Panama 
Canal Zone). They carry over 1,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber—principally rock elm, air 
dried, as well as other materials in stock, and 
everything is manufactured under the direct 
supervision of the company’s officers. Our read- 
ers will make no mistake in specifying the 
Gold Medal line when preparing for their sum- 


mer outing. 
oe * * 


REFERRING to B. F, Flegel’s two notable vic- 
tories at the third annual bait and fly casting 
tournament in Central Park, N. Y. City, May 
14 and 15, Manager Upton of the Redifor Com- 
pany writes as follows: “In both events Mr. 
Flegel used a Model D free-spool Redifor reel 
which I took from our regular stock and mailed 
him and he used our standard one-piece split 
bamboo Redifor tournament casting rod. All the 
experts in the country were entered with him 
in those events and no one of them used a 
Redifor reel, because this Redifor bait-casting 
reel had only just been put out on the market 
and no one could possibly have had an oppor- 
tunity to see or try one. Thus, they all used 
other high-priced reels with which they were 
tamiliar. Had it been a question of one man 
with a Redifor reel and another with some 
other reel, the contest might well have been a 
question of the ability of the caster only; but, 
as there were probably from 30 to 50 experts 
using the other reels, it is manifest that the 
superiority is in the reel and the rod. We are 
offering exact duplicates of the reel he used 
for $12 from now on and a facsimile of the rod 
he used, both in split Bamboo and in lancewood, 
and if they are good enough tools to win a Na- 
tional trophy with, they are certainly good 
enough tools for any reasonable man to go fish- 
ing with.” 
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OSTU M— 


| What It Is 
Made of— 











No 3 No. ze No. 3. No. 4. 


Clean Whole Wheat (No. 1) is separated into kernel and outer or bran-coat ; the first 
containing carbohydrates and proteids (tissue-material and energy-storing elements); the 
second, phosphate of potash for rebuilding brain and nerve cells. The kernel is 


Skillfully Roasted (No. 2) to a degree that develops in wheat an aroma similar to 
Java coffee (but without the use of coffee or any drug-like substance); hence the delicious 
flavour, when Postum is served hot with cream, which has led many to think they were 
drinking coffee. The roasted kernels are then 


Cooled and Ground (No. 3) and set aside. The roasting has changed part of the 
starch into dextrin and dextrose, or grape-sugar, which form soluble carbohydrates, or energy- 
making material, and the proteids (tissue forming elements) are also made soluble for prompt 
absorption. Next 


The Bran-Coat (No. 4) is mixed with molasses, roasted and ground separately, then 
blended with the other part of the wheat to form the perfected product—Postum. 

The relief from coffee ails when Postum is used instead, is a mat.er of history. Try it 
for your own self-proof. 





**There’s a Reason.” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LIMITED, Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE splendid work done by H. D. Freeman at 
the big Atlanta meet (196 ex 200), by G. A. 
Olsen at the Lamars (Iowa) tournament, by 
Neaf Apgar at Jersey City and Newark, and by 
Cc. A. Young at the London, O., meet has done 
much to strengthen the faith of sportsmen in 
the time-tested reliability of Peters factory- 
loaded shells. 


* * 7 
Ar the big shoot of the Groesbeck Gun Club, 
Groesbeck, Texas, Mrs. Topperwein broke 402 
ex 425 or 94.8 per cent. This was high general 
average for the tournament. As usual, Mrs. 
Topperwein used Dead Shot Smokeless powder 
when making this particularly fine score. In 
the practice days before the tournament, she 
broke 95 ex 100 and 197 ex 200—the latter in- 

cluded a run of 109 straight. 


*. *¢ # 


THE Zoll-White Retriever is something en- 
tirely new and every sportsman should have 
one or more in his outfit. They fit any rod or 
gun and are entirely out of the way. Always 
ready for business and can be used over and 
over. A cork float and the lid is held in place 














against the tension of a coil spring by a fibre 
string. When water runs in the casing it acts 
on the fibre and the spring shoots the float out 
and it unwinds a line as it rises, which affords 
a ready means of recovering the lost article. No 
premature action. Works in 10 seconds. Pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of price—$1.59 
and $2.00. The Zoll-White Retriever Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio. 


* * * 


THERE seems to be a general impression that 
a portable building is a cheap and temporary 
substitute, but such is not the fact. The Karr 
Portable House is something new and patented 
—an up-to-date, practical living house for sum- 
mer or winter, as demonstrated by many now 
in use in Chicago and elsewhere. Made with 
steel frame and metal or wooden roof, they can 
be quickly erected by any one without the least 
knowledge of carpenter work. The Karr Por- 
table Houses are made in all sizes from the 
hunter’s cabin to the summer cottage, church, 
school, automobile garage, mining, lumber or 
railroad camp and countless other purposes, 
and are giving universal satisfaction. There 
is no limit to size, while their low cost is cer- 
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tainly surprising. Our readers will secure full 
description and price-list by addressing The 
Karr Portable House Co., 605 Belle Plaine Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

* * . 

UNKEFER & BRADLEY, 91 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of the well-known U. B. 
Live Frog Harness, have two new hooks on the 
market this season—namely, The U. B. Tan- 
dem, for casting or trolling with either live min- 
now or pork rind, and which is especially de- 
signed with a view to keeping-.the bait alive 
and to prevent its being torn off by casting; 
and the U. B. Spin Fly, which is a perfect life- 
like spinning fly as well as a weed-proof bait 
that should be most effective with either pork- 
rind or minnow. Send in your name to Unkefer 
& Bradley, 91 Dearborn St., Chicago, and receive 


by return mail some interesting descriptive 
matter. 
7 * * 
FIvE THOUSAND salmon trout fry will be 


turned out by the hatchery at Stehekin, Wash., 
at the head of Lake Chelan, if the plans per- 
fected by Warden Hobart are carried out. He 
will place traps in several of the mountain 
streams emptying into the Stehekin River for 
spawning purposes. Part of the hatch will be 
placed in the waters of the lake, where fishing 
is better this season than it has been in years. 
This hatchery is owned by the State and is the 
only one in Chelan County, the salmon plant at 
Chiwaukum having been closed 3 years ago on 
account of the expense of maintaining it. Since 
the introduction of sawmills along the stream, 
salmon do not run in abundance in the Wen- 
atchee River. Plans are making to establish a 
salmon hatchery either at Leavenworth or 
Cashmere. It will be as large as the Chiwau- 
kum plant, which had a capacity of 6,000,000 
fry during the season. 


a 


AN INTERESTING HANDICAP. 


The Triplett Gun Club, Triplett, Mo., has been 
holding a series of regular monthly shoots this 
year with marked success. For the benefit of 
our thousands of trap-shooting friends we here 
print their system of handicaps: 

Fifty targets; entrance $5.00. 

Elliott handicap will govern as 
Amateurs start at 16 yds. Breaking 5 straight, 
go back one yard; and continue going back 
one yard on each 5 straight targets broken; 
missing 2 in 5, go forward one yard, and so on 
—provided that no amateur can go further for- 
ward than 14 yds. nor farther back than 24 yds. 
Two men up and shoot 15 targets. 

Referee’s decision shall be final. 

Targets will be traped at 2 cts. each. 

Professional and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives shoot for targets only. 

Moneys 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

No entries accepted in any event after last 
squad is called. 


follows: 
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EVERY CHAMPIONSHIP EVENT 


at the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Chicago, June 18-22, 1907, was won by 


DU PONT BRANDS 


The Amateur ae High Average for the Entire Program 
The Professional Championship —_ Long Run of the Tournament 
State Team Championship The Preliminary Handicap 

Two Ties for First Place in Grand American 


DUPONT SMOKELESS “NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)” 
“NEW SCHULTZE” and “INFALLIBLE” are 


DU PONT BRANDS 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Established 1802. 
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MR.WISE SAYS: : 
| “Hoo! Hoo! P-.—- 2 G 
Woo, Hool! I; 
I don’t 
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give a rap 

ootghe light BAG YOUR GAME IN COMFORT. 
I wear If you’re a sportsman, you know that 
Boston Le cpa uo a pair of all Bithag Roses 
Amber Glass 4 7 


Wear WITCH-ELK—carry comfort with you, 


Engineers and Miners find 

them Indispensable. 

They are the lightest constructed boot 
on the market. 

They are made cf strictly high-class 
materials. 

They are made to fit and give long wear. 

They are practically water-proof. 


Your dealer will order a pair for you, or 
we'll mail on request our Catalog. 


Witchell-Sheill Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Sporting and 
. Athletic Footwear, 


Absorbers”— 


|| AMBER GLASS /PROTECTS [| 
|| AGAINST GLARE OF SUN, SNOW, WATER 
Stops the squint, rests the eyes. TRY THEM, | 
TWO PAIR BOSTON GOGGLES - $1.15 | 
|| To introduce these goods we offer 1 pair russet ff 
|| leather. amber glass; 1 pair wire gauze. clear glass 
mu, (hot weather); two pair extra rims with blue and 
BA green glass, ready to wear, all for $1.15, prepaid. 


S=\ THE TEXAS COMPANY, 95-97 Kiazie St. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Ar the Omaha Gun Club meet, May 5 to 7, 
R. R. Barber won high general average, includ- 
ing a straight run of 110; score 572 ex 600, 
using Dead Shot Smokeless powder. 


* * * 


The careful fisherman always makes ready 
early, for he well knows the value of having 
first pick from the dealer’s stock. One sees 
here the difference between a fisherman and a 
man who goes a-fishing. The fisherman knows 
what he wants and carefully plans the selection 
of his tackle. The man who merely goes a- 
fishing is prone to put off the matter until the 
last minute, when he rushes to Mr. Dealer and 
says: “Say, I’m going fishing—give me an 
outfit.” Here is a situation where much de- 
pends upon the dealer, for he must know what 
the one is going to want and what the other 
should have. In either case you will find it a 
pleasure to deal with the Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., 57 Reade St., New York. Here you will 
find one of the best selected stocks in the coun- 
try, and quality is always a first consideration 
with this house. 

7 ~ * 

Every sportsman realizes that when in camp 
or away from city conveniences accidents oc- 
cur to camp outfit, reel or tackle, and it is im- 
possible to have same repaired. The L. B. Allen 
Co. Inc., 1113 S. A. Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, have solved the problem. Allen-Flux is 
well known as the best medium for soldering. 
It is the standard of the United States Govern- 
ment and has the official endorsement of the 
National Board of Electrical and Fire Under- 
writers. The Allen-Flux, advertised in this is- 
sue, consists of a liberal supply of Allen’s sol- 
dering paste and stick, wire solder and sand- 
paper—a complete soldering outfit. All that is 
needed is heat from a lamp, candle or camp- 
fire—and the damage is repaired in a jiffy. 
Twelve cents brings this outfit to any address 
postpaid or $1.25 for a dozen boxes. The L. B. 
Allen Co. is also looking for good agents. 


* * * 


Tue rivers of British Columbia are going to 
be tried more extensively this year than in any 
preceding year, and an excellent canoe trip, 
coupled with such fishing as British Columbia 
is noted for, has been discovered and reported 
upon. The start is from Leanchoil Siding on 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., a short distance from 
Field, B. C., down the Kicking Horse River 
about 2 miles; then up the Beaver Foot about 
20 miles—a short portage bringing one into the 
Kootenai River, which is followed for about 
100 miles. Then portage about a mile to the 
Upper Columbia Lake, down this lake and the 
river of the same name through Lake Winder- 
mere, and on down the river till Golden and the 
railway are again reached. It is a magnificent 
trip in every way, one of its features being that 
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out of the whole 245 miles traversed only 29 
miles are up-stream. Further details of L. O. 
Armstrong, tourist commissioner C. P. Ry., 
Montreal, Canada. 

+ * 

Any one suffering from hernia or rupture 
should be interested in the new invention 
known as the plaster pad and manufactured by 
the Stuart Plaster Pad Co., Block 115, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Stuart, the inventor of this appliance, 
is known to the editor of Sports AFIELD as a 
reliable business man, and while we would not 
go on record as stating that his plaster pad will 
cure every case of rupture, we are confident, 
from the hundreds of unsolicited testimonials 
submitted to us in Mr. Stuart’s office, that his 
new-idea pad has many excellent features. Peo- 
ple are prone to disregard the claims of any 
inventor until convinced a hundred times over; 
but it is our opinion that this plaster pad can 
be worn with great benefit and comfort in hun- 
dreds of cases of hernia. Write for interesting 
illustrated booklet and mention Sports AFIELD. 


——_—_$ 


SOME McCURDY SPECIALTIES. 


McCurpy’s Frog Harness, manufactured by 
B. F. McCurdy of Chicago, is new, practical and 
up-to-date and will surely prevent needless 
slaughter of the frog. It is humane, perfect and 
a sure fish killer. Furthermore, it gets the 
“short biter” every time and is weedless. 

McCurdy’s White City Weedless Hook, made 
with or without spoon, also his Bullfrog Club 
Hook, which can be used with all baits, are well 
known to anglers who appreciate the inventions 
of a skilled and experienced angler. For cata- 
logue and price-list, address B. F. McCurdy, 
4016 State St., Chicago. 


i 
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AN INTERESTING TESTIMONIAL. 





In writing this, I only wish to give the maker 
of Hildebrandt baits credit for pulling me out 
of an old rut that I had been in for years. Like 
most fishermen, I had started with bait fishing; 
then I took up the artificial bait—trying all 
kinds, from wooden minnows to. the fly. But I 
had one yet to see, and when first I saw it it 
made me laugh. It was a Hildebrandt fly 
spoon-bait—single spinner—and so small that I 
thought it would not be noticed by any fish. 
Well, I finally gave it a trial. The first time 
I used it I got a fair mess of rock bass and was 
pleased with it. Then I bought one of the 
Hildebrandt tandem spinners and used it. I 
did better with this bait than with the other. 
From this time on I have used these baits and 
I have never regretted doing so. A good thing 
about them is, you can use them on a light fly 
rod and do not have to carry so much tackle 
with you as you do in using most any other 
method of angling. M. P. KEEFE. 

Milo, Ohio. 
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